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Base 
Story 


(which took a turn for the better) 


In making photographic film, the most expensive 
item is the film base, which doubtless sounds 
extremely simple and logical. 

What is (or rather, was) somewhat less logical is 
that the British film industry, after the war, paid 
out alarming sums in dollars each year in order to 
import this film base (“‘ something like celluloid ” 
to you perhaps, but cellulose triacetate to the more 
technically minded). 


This formidable drain on our national resources 


had to be stopped. And it was stopped—at a 
cost, but thankfully, in sterling. 
Briefly, we at Ilford, in conjunction with BX 


Apart 


Plastics, undertook to make this base. 





from a small pilot plant which had been operated 
in Britain during the war, we had little technical 
‘know-how’. | Certainly not the know-how 
required for making film base on a large scale and 
thus creating an important new industry in 
Britain. We had te work out the processes, and 
design and build the plant ourselves. The job 
involved a vast technical effort and an investment 


of something over £2,500,000. 


Teday at the Bexford plant we are making, still 
in conjunction with BX Plastics, the whole of the 
Iiferd needs for film base. In fact, we are even 
selling to the U.S.A. 
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IMPLIED DETERRENT 


news of Rochdale, the Defence White Paper has re- 

ceived less attention than it deserved. The Conserva- 
tives have had more distracting business—explaining away 
Mr. Parkinson’s tiny total—to attend to; and the Labour 
Party, with its cataclysmic differences of opinion on defence 
policy, was probably glad enough of the respite Rochdale 
afforded, giving it time to think out a way to attack the 
Government’s defence policy without causing internal fission 
between the new Left—as represented by that preserved 
ginger-group ‘Victory for Socialism’; the old Left, represented 
by Mr. Aneurin Bevan; and the old Right, in the person of 
Mr. George Brown. As a result the many serious questions 
which the White Paper begs are left a-begging. 


* * * 


. OINCIDING, as it happened to do, with the startling 


The first and most serious of them arises out of the state- 
ment in the White Paper that if Russia were to launch a major 
attack on the West, even with conventional forces only, the 
West would have to hit back with strategic nuclear weapons. 
Now, Mr. Duncan Sandys can fairly argue that this has been 
an implied deterrent for years. The Russians have long known 


that if they invade Europe, the conventional forces arrayed 


against them can hope to hold them up only a matter of hours. 
The implied deterrent, therefore, is the H-bomb underground. 
But it is one thing to have an implied deterrent, quite another 
to come out openly with the White Paper threat—and for 
many reasons. To begin with, the threat is empty: everybody, 
including Mr. Sandys, knows that H-bombs will not be 
launched from this country if a conventional war begins. 
But Mr. Khrushchev may not realise this. For all his political 
acumen, he is a man of exceedingly limited intelligence; he 
may conceivably believe—and is likely to, if we say it often 
enough—that we really intend to hit back with strategic 
nuclear weapons if, say, war breaks out anywhere along the 
Curtain. And this, surely, is dangerous; for there is always a 
risk that war may break out, unheralded and unwanted. If it 
should, Khrushchev might not appraise the true situation 
here; he might feel that it would be wise to obliterate us 
before we have decided whether or not to carry out the White 
Paper’s policy. A small risk, perhaps—but an unnecessary 
one. There are some things better left unsaid, and this was 
one of them. ; 
_... A second question which arises out of the White Paper 
concerns the. conventional forces which are to be retained. 
The decision has been taken to lure recruits into committing 
themselves for longer periods of service by offering them pay 


increases: a decision obnoxious in principle and unwise in 
practice. Recruiting will probably be temporarily stimulated, 
because there are few pleasanter things than getting more pay 
than the next man for the same work; and young men in the 
Forces do not always look ahead to the time when they may 
feel the desire to get out, in order to settle down, or to marry, 
or to take up some different job. But the fact that they are 
being asked to contract themselves in this way is itself a 
reflection of the unpopularity of Forces life: if people liked 
it they would not have to be bribed into staying. This appears 
to have been a political decision, reached on the assumption 
(probably fallacious) that there is strong feeling against 
national service. It is a decision that the Government will live 
to regret—f it lives. 

Finally, there is the economic problem. Are the economies 
genuine—or will there be, in the Defence Estimates, a. supple- 
mentary estimate trying to get out? It is impossible to tell, 
because with the best of intentions neither the Government 
nor anybody else can be certain how our commitments may 
aiter in 1958. All that can safely be said is that the odour of 
the supplementary clings to the pronouncements of Ministers, 
these times, like scent to a courtesan’s writing paper. 


* * * 


This is not to accuse them of deliberate dishonesty. It is 
simply an expression of a feeling of distrust—the feeling 
which Christopher Hollis graphically describes in an article in 
this issue. Everything this present Government does breeds 
suspicion. The press is sometimes accused of hazarding demo- 
cracy by bringing Parliament, Ministers and politicians into 
disrepute; but—as Rochdale ought to have shown—nothing 
that journalists are doing can so effectively bring Parliament, 
Ministers and politicians into disrepute as what they are 
doing themselves. For example, it is clear from the White 
Paper that the row which led to Mr. Thorneycroft’s resigna- 
tion could easily have been settled, at the cost of more drastic 
defence pruning—that Ministers who insisted that the cuts 
would have to be made in social services were wrong. Mr. 
Sandys might not have stood for it; but reading this regrettable 
White Paper it seems incredible that any government would 
not have been prepared to trade him for Mr. Thorneycroft 
with equanimity: with satisfaction, even. It is a sorry docu- 
ment, and in some ways a thoroughly reprehensible one—yet 
another. reflection of the desperate shifts to which this Govern- 
ment is being put to keep up its appearances: to save its 
ravaged face. 








LIMITED MONARCHIES, INC. 


HE merger of Jordan with Iraq should not be 
Ke perder as the culmination of the historic 
Hashemite dream—-the ‘fertile crescent’ from the 
Persian Gulf to the Bay of Haifa, which Hussein’s 
and Feisal’s great-grandfather dreamt of, plotted 
for, and would have fought for had he dared. 
So would his sons after him; certainly King 
Abdullah cherished the dream until his death. In 
the end, however, the union that was once so 
ardently desired has been forced on the two young 
kings. Hussein had to achieve some form of union 
with Iraq or succumb to his people’s yearning for 
union with Egypt and Syria. 

Jordan’s affinity with Syria is close and under- 
standable; indeed the frontier dividing the two 
States is arbitrary and illogical. Not only the same 
sort of people live to the north and south of it 
but often people from the same family. T. E. 
Lawrence considered Jerusalem to be a Syrian 
city and marked as Syria’s southern border the 
town of Ma’an, now far to the south in Jordan. 
If this be true, then all Jordan today should lie 
within Syria. The effendis of Es Salt, Nablus, Irbid 
and Damascus are all of a type—passionate, 
politically minded, clever and shallow. They Rave 
little in common with the bird-witted nomads of 
the desert or with the slow-witted fellahin of Iraq. 

It is only when the throne and army come into 
it that the connection between Jordan and Iraq 
becomes clear. Hussein and Feisal are first 
cousins; even more importantly, Jordan's beauti- 
ful and clever Queen Mother, Zeine, is sister to 
Abdul’illah, Crown Prince of Iraq as well as one 
of its eldest statesmen. The Sharif Nasir, Hussein's 
Court Chamberlain and a man of great influence, 
was an Officer in the Iraq Army before he joined 
the Arab Legion. The ruling families of Jordan 
and Iraq are joined as closely as aristocrats are 
anywhere, be they Bourbons or Hashemites. 

The two armies are linked partly by their com- 
mon tradition, which stems from British instruc- 
tors in the past, and partly because they fought 
side by side against the Jews in 1948, when the 
Iraqis were the only troops among their allies for 
whom the Arab Legion had a good word to say. 
There was, even so, an occasion when an under- 
strength Arab Legion battalion had to attack to 
rescue the Iraqi brigade. . . . But the Iraqis did 
fight, which is more than the Syrians and Egyp- 
tians did. Moreover, Glubb Pasha first came to 
Jordan from Iraq and the first recruits to his 
Desert Patrol were Iraqi Bedouin who had fol- 
lowed him across the desert—men of the Dhafir 
and Shammar who later rose to be the first 
Bedouin lieutenant-colonels in the Arab Legion. 
Not surprisingly they were the first to be sacked 
by Ali abu Nuwar when his star was in the ascen- 
dant. They must be congratulating themselves 
now. 

It remains to be seen whether this union of two 
thrones and two armies is going to be strong 
enough to withstand popular feeling. There is a 
passionate desire for union in Arabia today. It 
would be folly to underrate this feeling simply 
because the Arabs often seem to make a mess of 
everything. We are far too apt to judge them by 
Western standards and these are not necessarily 
the right standards; what fits fine in Manchester 
Jooks.ludicrous in Mosul. Every Arab, literate and 





illiterate, yearns passionately for Arab unity and 
the image of that unity is Colonel Nasser in his 
Western suit (double-breasted Italian style), flash- 
ing his gold-toothed ‘you like to see my pictures?’ 
smile. Nasser’s very origins—his flamboyance— 
the way he rose to power—all appeal to the ordin- 
ary Arab who finds him a much more human and 
appealing figure than the young kings with their 
hidebound courts, fast cars and affection for night 
clubs. Who ever heard of Gamal Nasser taking a 
holiday in Switzerland or Paris? 


We tend to praise the things we like and damn 
the things we don’t. It is natural, therefore, to 
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welcome Jordan’s union with Irag and look 
askance at Egypt’s union with Syria. Yet if we 
think that the former is a less artificial creation 
than the latter we are mistaken. Neither union 
rests on any more secure a basis thah common 
religion, language and interest. The most natural 
union of all would have been between Syria and 
Jordan, but that was damned from the start by the 
Sykes-Picot agreement, and its time is not yet. The 
success or failure of the two Arab Unions will 
depend in the long run on the Head of the State— 
Feisal & Hussein, Limited Monarchies, Incorpor- 
ated; or Nasser, ‘the sky’s the limit’ man. There 
must be a good many people in Beirut at this 
moment watching the state of the course and pre- 
paring to plank down their money the moment the 
winner is certain. 


The Chill of Isolation 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


THE ten days that, at the time of 
writing, have passed since French 
bombs fell on the Tunisian fron- 
tier township of Sakiet have 
taken Paris through a whole 
gamut of emotions. The dust has 
fallen a little and it is already 
difficult to recover the first im- 
pressions. The violence of the world’s reaction, 
the sudden chill of isolation that surrounded 
France, matched the first horror-struck surprise 
of many Frenchmen with a sense that now 
was a moment when national solidarity must 
come first. The result was the grotesque spectacle 
of a disapproving Parliament giving a large vote 
of confidence to a government most of whose 
members no less bitterly disapproved of an action 
taken without their being informed of it even 
when it was done. ‘You cannot both deplore and 
cover this action,’ cried one of the few deputies 
who spoke out. The Government showed that you 
could. It could even be promising indemnification 
in Washington and trying to pretend it had no 
such intention in Paris for fear of losing fifty 
votes on the Right. 

There was one point on which M. Gaillard was 
right when at last he spoke (after three days’ 
silence), though not in quite the sense he meant. 
The bombardment was the logical result of what 
had gone before. He meant the natural answer to 
the facilities accorded to the rebels on the Tuni- 
sian side of the frontier. During the Christmas and 
New Year optimism, when the return of peace, 
through the complete defeat of the rebels, was just 
round the corner, these (very real) facilities were 
Officially the only obstacle to a cease fire. When 
this optimism shrank as we settled into 1958, they 
were still the main reason for our disappointment, 
and for the renewed tale of bloodshed beyond the 
Mediterranean. It seemed only natural that a blow 
should be struck across a frontier which only 
obstructed movement in one direction. The blow 
was struck and suddenly everything looked very 
different. There was the horrible reminder that 
rebels-were not an isolated mischief but part of 
a human background; that in the North African 
conflict, be it war or pacification, military objec- 
tives could not be isolated from civilian context; 
that schools are still used for children as well as, 











Paris 
perhaps, more combative purposes; that there are 
still market days and people congregated in mar- 
kets. This all became horribly apparent when the 
military machine thrust out of the nightmare mists 
of Algeria into the relative daylight of Tunisia. 

The virtue of the tragic incident has been to 
shake the assumptions within which French policy 
has been moving and French opinion approving 
it. The first is that the frontiers of Morocco and 
Tunisia separate these countries from the exten- 
sion of France which is Algeria, no less sharply 
than the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine and the 
Channel separate metropolitan France from her 
European neighbours. Even in Europe the French 
conception of the national State does not abso- 
lutely fit the facts. In North Africa the separation 
between Algerian and Tunisian is superficial, 
while that between the African and European de- 
partments of France is terrifyingly real, though 
public speeches and laws are made on the reverse 
assumption. In fact the greater the pressure 
achieved by the French military machine on the 
rebellion, the greater the inevitable solidarity be- 
tween Tunisian and Algerian. The French con- 
tention that the frontier should be a frontier is 
reasonable by European standards, quite unrealis- 
tic by those of the Maghreb. There is at all events 
no obvious difference in principle between French 
assistance given by air and sea to Israel in 1956 
and the facilities given to the Algerian rebels by 
Tunisians in 1958. 

No less unrealistic was the failure to see the 
mature of the impact of the French military 
machine on Algeria itself. The army has done a 
great deal there that is not military. French sol- 
diers have done practically everything except act 
as wet-nurses. But this does not alter the fact that 
the army is primarily an instrument of force and 
that force hurts. Immense ingenuity has been em- 
ployed in trying to think out ways of isolating the 
military impact so that it only falls on the adver- 
sary. But there is no way of isolating the adversary 
even when he wears uniform (as is increasingly the 
case) from the country which produced and sup- 
ports him. The practical man, be he professional 
soldier or reservist, officer or private, cannot in 
fact carry out his duties without smiting civilian 
as well as combatant rebel and ‘attentiste.’ The 
claim that only the guilty terrorist was ever tor- 
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tured has long ago broken down. In fact the army 
when fighting has necessarily undone the work of 
the army when (in the strict sense) pacifying. 
Logical military thought must lead to such an 
action as the bombardment of Sakiet. But it is so 
much more evident what this means when the 
bombs are dropped half a mile across the frontier! 

These two illusions which the Sakiet incident 
has cracked have not disappeared and their main- 
tenance is still the concern not only of the Govern- 
ment but of all Frenchmen who have made a 
deep emotional investment in Algeria—or for that 
matter a material one. They have persuaded 
themselves that their sons are serving a good and 
useful cause and cannot suddenly acknowledge 
that this is not true; that there are more, not 
fewer, acts of terrorism in the fourth year of con- 
flict than in the first, stronger rebel bands and 
less hope of peace. 

Though the Sakiet incident has not changed 
the Government’s determination to keep Algeria 
a part of France or, on the surface at least, re- 
duced the support for this policy, it has altered 
the political landscape in many ways. It has ex- 
hibited more clearly than before the automatism 
of the local, especially military, authorities, 
attempting to apply an impossible policy in cir- 
cumstances so different from those of Paris that 
they do not even find a bombing raid on neigh- 
bouring territory worth reporting to the capital. 
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It has sharply reminded Frenchmen that they 
have fellow-countrymen ia Tunisia (and therefore 
in Morocco) as well as in Algeria, and more im- 
portant still that the problems of the three terri- 
tories cannot be solved separately. It has suddenly 
demonstrated the unreliability of Algiers com- 
muniqués. It has exhibited the distaste of the 
world for the enforcement of French policy in 
Algeria at such a heavy cost. No Minister and no 
military commander comes well out of the story. 
France is suddenly forced to defend positions in 
Tunisia (notably Bizerta) which had seemed un- 
questionably secure. She suddenly needs the good 
offices of her allies to talk to a government with 
which she had previously enjoyed an unquestioned 
if quarrelsome intimacy. An international intru- 
sion into Algeria itself has to be repulsed as an 
immediate danger. 

At the same time the strength and the deter- 
mination of French Right-wing nationalism has 
been revealed—and the danger of a France 
psychologically isolated from the world. How is 
it that the debate behind closed doors in the 
Foreign Affairs Commission should have evi- 
dently been so superior to that in the full Assem- 
bly? Why should this nation that has prided itself 
on the universality of its judgments be so defen- 
sive? Algeria is being claimed as the key to 
France’s greatness. It is threatening her with 
isolation and morally dwarfing her stature. 


Canada’s General Election 


By Our Canadian Correspondent 


N March 31 the Canadian people will decide 
O in their second general election within a year 
whether the Progressive-Conservative Ministry of 
Mr. John Diefenbaker deserves the mandate of a 
clear majority. The late House of Commons 
contained 113 Progressive-Conservatives, 106 
Liberals, twenty-five Socialists (the CCF), nine- 
teen Social Crediters and two Independents, and 
the Prime Minister sought and obtained a dis- 
solution on the ground that the natural discom- 
fort of a ministry which lacks a majority had 
been made intolerable since the Liberal Party had 
elected as its leader Mr. Lester Pearson, who had 
abandoned the co-operative attitude of his pre- 
decessor, Mr. St. Laurent, and declared open war. 

But there is little validity in the ‘intolerable’ 
claim. The late Parliament—a much more efficient 
body than any of its recent forerunners—had 
passed a substantial volume of legislation which 
had encountered no obstruction beyond the limits 
of legitimate criticism; the Government had 
always commanded good majorities and was 
never on the verge of defeat; nor had Mr. Pear- 
son made an impressive start as leader of the 
official Opposition. 

But Mr. Diefenbaker has very strong motives 
for making his appeal for a clear majority as 
soon as possible. Canada, after a decade of ab- 
normal prosperity, is now in the grip of quite a 
serious depression. The number of the unem- 
ployed has been rising rapidly; most of the 
accepted indices of economic activity are sliding 
downward; and the Government does not want 
to give the opposition time to accumulate more 
evidence to support its charge that a depression 
is an inevitable concomitant of Tory rule. The 





Prime Minister, too, is very loosely anchored to 
the principles and traditions of his party; and for 
the allurement of the voters he has been making 
many lavish promises of expenditure on a variety 
of projects which frighten the bankers and must 
be making bygone Tory leaders turn in their 
graves. The Minister of Finance has had to give 





warning that he may have to budget for a deficit, 
and it therefore suits the Government to get the 
election over before the state of the nation’s 
balance sheet is revealed. 

In the Budget, too, the Government would 
have to disclose its policy about trade and 
tariffs, about which it is in a quandary. The re- 
turn to power of a party which has been the 
traditional advocate of Protection has confronted 
the Canadian Tariff Board with a flood of appli- 
cations for higher tariffs, many of them aimed 
at imports from Britain—with Courtaulds Limited 
of Canada, controlled by British capital, setting 
a deplorable example. Any reduction of duties 
on British goods would infuriate many Canadian 
industrialists (and their workers) and produce a 
revolt among Tory members. As Liberal leaders 
have intimated that they propose to make trade 
and unemployment the chief issues of the elec- 
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tion, it is in the Government’s interest to defer. 
a disclosure of its policy about trade until after 
March 31. 

The Diefenbaker Ministry claims that its 
record of beneficent legislation since it took office 
entitles it to a further trial in a more comfortable 
position. But in reality there are such fine shades 
of difference between the ideologies and pro- 
grammes of the two senior parties that the out- 
come of the election will probably be determined 
by the voters’ appraisal of the sharply contrasted 
personalities of the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Pearson. Mr. Diefenbaker’s endowment with some 
of the Messianic gifts of Billy Graham makes him 
a very powerful campaigner; he is also a more 
experienced political tactician and has a surer 
touch about domestic problems than Mr. Pear- 
son. But the latter has even greater general con- 
fidence in his political integrity and his prestige 
as a winner of a Nobel prize for services to the 
cause of peace. 


London Gathering 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


T is heartening to see industrialists and trade 
| re getting together to. see how many of 
the problems presented by the European Free 
Trade and Common Market plans can be solved 
in advance. This week, labour and management 
representatives from the OEEC countries are 
meeting in London to discuss the questions which 
arise out of them. The men and women who are 
attending are not there to advocate any particular 
policy (though many of them doubtless hold 
strong views); the object is simply to clear the 
ground—to find where differences lie, and how 
far they are removable. Rarely, if ever, has any 
important international problem of this kind been 
so thoroughly explored in advance. 

On another page Mr. George Woodcock, the 
Assistant General Secretary of the TUC, gives 
the trade union viewpoint—though, as he points 
out, individual trade unions, and individual groups 
of workers, are bound to have very different atti- 
tudes, according to the way that any extension 
of free trade affects their prospects. The trade 
union attitude is extremely important because it 
will certainly help to determine the Labour Party 
view: and what the Labour Party thinks may 
well determine what Britain does, if the political 
scene retains its present hue. The risk is that the 
Labour Party may tend to throw its weight against 
the European idea not out of any real dislike or 
distrust, but simply because it is tinged with 
Toryism. Such was the Labour reaction to the 
European movement in 1948-50, when Ernest 
Bevin was wearily obstructive, and Labour delega- 
tions to Strasbourg—though approving the idea 
of a parliamentarians’ get-together—were deter- 
mined not to let the movement get out of hand. 
Mr. Woodcock’s article suggests that the Trades 
Union Congress, at least, is now taking a more 
realistic view. Much of the credit for this realism 
must go to the UK Council of the European 
movement, which has tried hard to ensure that 
European Free Trade is kept off what might be 
called the Express level of sententious argument: 
and the list of distinguished people attending the 
London conference is itself sufficient tribute to the 
Council’s work. 





Tue other night I dreamed that 
the Chief Whip was dead. I awoke 
in a considerable state of alarm, 
not untinged with sorrow; for Mr. 
Heath, though’I can hardly be ex- 
- pected, in view of his office, to 
approve of him, is a most charming man in 
mufti, and I would grievously miss his engaging 
habit of laughing himself well-nigh unconscious 
at even the frailest House of Commons jokes 
(which, I need hardly say, are very frail jokes 
indeed). Next morning, the dream still obstinately 
clung; I donned a black tie and wandered dis- 
consolately off to Westminster, murmuring, ‘I 
could have better spared a better man.’ Great 
was my relief when I saw the long legs of the 
Patronage Secretary sticking elegantly out of his 
usual corner, and heard the delighted guffaw 
which would tell a blind man that somebody had 
mentioned sausages (or mothers-in-law) in Mr. 
Heath’s hearing. My nerves went back to normal. 

Worse, however, was to follow. The next day, 
I happened to have some business to transact at 
Messrs. Cook’s. Glancing idly round the room, 
my eye fell on the ‘Continental Travel’ counter. 
There, serving behind it, was the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Now it may be that 
Charlie has a secret longing to be a travel-agent’s 
counter-clerk (not, I dare swear, that he would 
make a surpassingly good one); but he is, as we 
all know to our cost, a Cabinet Minister with a 
tensile strength, when it comes to prising him 
loose, that would do credit to a limpet—nay, to 
the Foreign Secretary. Approaching the counter, 
I was about to ask him what particularly uncon- 
vincing set of reasons his successor was putting 
out to explain his departure, when a closer 
examination revealed that it was not in fact 
Charlie at all, and did not even look very much 
like him. I reeled, and went home seriously dis- 
turbed. Could it be, I wondered, that the strain 
of chronicling the remarkable goings-on in and 
around Westminster for over a year was begin- 
ning to affect my mind? And if so, would it get 
worse? Would I start, for instance, to see two 
of them? Two Hoylake UDCs? Two M’Bullas? 
I began to quake. By mid-afternoon I had be- 
come almost hysterical. I began to doubt the 
evidence of my senses; did I in fact see a news- 
paper photograph of the Prime Minister, arms 
akimbo, doing an impersonation of the late Al 
Jolson (‘Climb upon my knee, Rabby-boy’) in 
the middle of Downing Street? I do not know; 
what I do know is that fifty-five consecutive 
weekly articles about British politics is about the 
limit, physical and nervous, that any man can 
stand at a stretch—and when I say stretch, I am 
using the word in the sense that they employ on 
Dartmoor. 

The upshot was that I dashed back to Cook’s 
and, looking fixedly away from the spot at which 
the apparition had appeared, I transacted a good 
deal more business. By the time you read these 
words I shall, unless my passport has been im- 
pounded, be over the Alps and far away; nor 
need you expect my return until the moon hath 
raised her lamp above thirty-three times. Which, 





Westminster Commentary 


close students of political form will not be slow 
to realise, means that a spring election is finally 
out of the question, since Mr. Macmillan would 
hardly be so discourteous, not to say foolhardy, 
as to go to the country while I am out of it. For 
the next four weeks, then, this column will be 
occupied by four different Members of Parlia- 
ment. Their attempts to bend the bow of Ulysses 
will no doubt cause many a merry laugh up and 
down the land; for my part, it would verge upon 
bad taste to wish them well. 

Before I go, a few random thoughts on the 
political situation may be in order. Mr. Mac- 
millan (unless that was an hallucination?) is 
home, and a fine armful of babies Mr. Butler 
has handed, mewling and puking, over; though 
to be fair, it must be said that they were almost 
all gestating before the Prime Minister left. Mr. 
Emrys Hughes, who is always at his charming 
best in situations of this sort, had the right idea 
last Thursday; during the questions which fol- 
lowed the announcement of the following week’s 
business he rose, donned his most ingenuous air, 
and asked, ‘Can the Leader of the House tell us 
when the Prime Minister will be back?’ pausing 
for a couple of seconds before adding, as an 
afterthought, ‘and why?’ 

Why, indeed. Not, I ‘imagine, to join in the 
delirious huzzas that greeted the Victor Ludorum, 
Mr. Jack McCann. Nor yet, in all fairness, to 
stop Mr. Butler wrecking the country. In fact, 
Mr. Butler has been far indeed from wrecking the 
country during his viceroyalty. Those whose 
bonnets were first over the windmill when Mr. 
Macmillan went to the Palace might pause to 
reflect that Mr. Butler’s tenure of office has been 
neither easy nor unsuccessful. True, the Slaughter 
of the Innocents took place at the very end of 
his stay, but he could hardly be blamed for that. 
(Til tell you who can be blamed for a small but 
not wholly insignificant share of it; whatever 
idiot—and wild muffin-men would not drag from 
me his name—permitted the traditional message 
to the candidate from the leader of the party to 
be written before Mr. Macmillan left the country, 
when he didn’t even know Mr. Parkinson’s name. 
You wouldn’t catch Mr. G. beginning such a 
letter ‘Dear Sir or Madam.’) And the Great 
Rabbo, Amazing Juggler, has kept a remarkable 
number of clubs in the air over the past two 
months. Leader of the House, Home Secretary 
and Prime Minister add up to a burden that 
would have bowed the shoulders of almost 
any man, yet Mr. Butler appears to have 
thrived on it—at any rate he looks no more 
cadaverous than usual. What is more to the point, 
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the Government looks no more cadaverous than 
usual, either, and those who are quick to cry 
‘Rochdale’ should bear in mind that at any rate 
nobody has resigned during Mr. Butler’s Premier- 
ship. He has picked his way with skill (well, 
nobody ever said Mr. Butler was not skilled) and 
courage (and nobody ever said Mr. Butler was 
not courageous) and modesty among the boulders 
that littered his path; I trust that Mr. Macmillan 
in gratitude has brought him back a handsomely 
carved boomerang and a parrot—and if anybody 
can think of two better presents for Mr. Butler 
I would dearly like to know what they are. To 
give but one example of his success, Mr. Butler’s 
handling of that Mrs. Dale’s Diary of question- 
time, the American atom-bombers over our un- 
protected shores, has been a remarkable exercise 
in patience and wariness. Indeed, I dare say those 
whose memories go back a good deal farther 
than mine were reminded, as day after day Mr. 
Butler stoutly refused to give away information 
he does not in fact possess, of his famous spell 
of duty as chief Foreign Office stonewaller dur- 
ing the Munich days. Hitler? Poof! Fall-out? 
Pish! Plus ¢a change? Fiddlesticks! 

But plus must change sooner or later. The 
Budget, it is now fairly clear, is going to represent 
a most famous victory for that remarkable jack- 
in-the-coffin Mr. Thorneycroft. True, Ginger-nut 
has done his best to wreck the show with his 
idiotic White Paper (I trust Ginger-nut will have 
the grace to resign when he finally realises—what 
everybody from Viscount Montgomery to myself 
could have told him long ago—that he isn’t going 
to get his recruits by paying them approximately 
one-third of what they could get banging in rivets 
in a car-factory, even if that is twice-as much as 
they could get before), but for the rest it looks 
as though the Government, having announced 
that it was going to keep expenditure down in a 
voice so loud that it practically convinced itself, 
is now finding to its infinite pain that Horatio 
was rather more than three-quarters right when 
he pointed out that you can’t make a shepherd’s 
pie without causing extreme pain to at least one 
shepherd. Come Budget Day, and many a back 
bench is going to be asking what the blazes we 
needed a new Chancellor for, particularly since 
the new one is even less of a spellbinder than the 
old. The country, as I have already pointed out 
—without claiming any actually supernatural 
degree of insight—will continue not voting for 
the Conservative candidate at by-elections, and 
Mr. Macmillan’s nerve will be more and more 
savagely tried. Like Columbus, he will hear the 
rumblings of mutiny; like Columbus, he will have 
to keep thinking up new diversions to occupy 
the crew; like Columbus, he will in the end begin 
to doubt whether he might not be wrong after all. 
Let us all fervently hope that the shore at which 
Mr. Macmillan finally makes landfall turns out 
to be similarly analogous to that which Columbus 
found; it would be just too bad if he were to 
suffer the fate of that other intrepid explorer, 
Captain Cook. 

Meanwhile, like a careful father on Guy 
Fawkes Night letting off the sparklers before 
the Roman Candles and Catherine Wheels, Mr. 
Butler’s brief encounter ended with the debate 
on the Life Peerages Bill. I am sometimes 
accused—I am, really, disbelieve it as you will 
—of exaggerating. But it would be difficult to, 
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make up a more fatuous subject for the House 
of Commons to occupy itself with for two mortal 
days than this spavined measure. How can you 
discuss the House of Lords for two whole days? 
I do not know, but they managed it. All sorts 
of characters I have never heard of—indeed, that 
nobody has ever heard of—joined in; who, for 
instance, is Mr. Robert Cooke? Who is Mr. Cole? 
Who is Mr. Whitelaw? Who is Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, and as Mr. Hughes would say, why? It 
is all very mysterious, and not even a bubblingly 
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a 


CONSERVATIVE REACTIONS to Roch- 
dale have had a tedious predictabil- 
ity about them. The first response of 
the Tory press to the glum news was 
to urge that scapegoats should be 
7 sacrificed: Lord Hailsham and Dr. 
Charlie Hill would be on the carpet for their 
failure to put the Government policy across (how 
a policy which does not exist can be put across 
was not explained). But the party line has since 
changed: Ministers are now busy pretending that 
nothing untoward happened. When asked whether 
Rochdale was, discussed at Chequers over the 
weekend, the Prime Minister replied that it would 
rather amuse people to know how seldom it was 
mentioned. It does not amuse most Conserva- 
tives: they. are rightly disturbed by the Rochdale 
result, and any attempt to pooh-pooh it merely 
increases their dissatisfaction. What the Govern- 
ment needs, I would suggest, is not somebody who 
can get across to the people what the Government 
is thinking, but somebody who can get across to 
the Government what its former supporters are 
thinking. It will not make cheerful hearing. 
a * * 
I WOULD HAVE THOUGHT that the reaction to 
Rochdale of any reasonable Conservative would 
be: ‘Right: we have taken a bad beating: no 
excuses: now iet us find out what hit us and why.’ 
But what happens? Lord Hailsham goes to Glas- 
gow and delivers to the assembled Unionists a 
speech so full of windy claptrap that I can 
understand why—as Christopher Hollis writes on 
another page—nobody any longer believes a word 
that Ministers say. If Lord Hailsham had a 
glimmering of political (as distinct from party) 
sense he would realise that to damn the Liberals 
for having no policy must, in the circumstances, 
infuriate former Conservative supporters; for 
that is exactly the complaint they have about the 
Government. And it was also silly of him to pro- 
test that the Liberals split the anti-Socialist vote. 
Any split there was was caused by the Conserva- 
tives; if the Government had been sincere in its 
anti-Socialist protestations, it would have with- 
drawn Mr. Parkinson from the field. 
* * * 
SO THE SCANDAL of the press intrusion after the 
Munich air crash turns out to have been no 
scandal; simply a misunderstanding. I can sym- 
pathise with Mr. Milward of BEA; apparently he 
had been woken up by reporters the night before 
to comment on some silly hint of sabotage that 
had got into the Mail, though he had earlier made 
it perfectly clear that sabotage was not suspected. 
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euphoric performance from Mr. Bevan at the end 
of the two days could quite clear the taste of 
dust and ashes out of my mouth, let alone that 
of gall and wormwood. So perhaps it is as well 
that I am going away somewhere where the 
division bell tolls not, where Despatch Boxes are 
thumped not, where the Mace gleams not, where 
Points of Order are raised not, and where the 
only things that moo soulfully across the valley, 
one to another, are the cows. 

TAPER 
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But natural irritation with the press should not 
have led him to try pompously to take charge of 
proceedings when he arrived at the hospital the 
next day to find the photographers (most of them 
of other nationalities) busy; nor, having failed to 
organise them in the way he wished, should he 
have written that letter to The Times. For on one 
point every British newspaperman who was 
present agrees: with a single minor exception, 
everything that was done by the representatives 
of the British press was with the consent, and 
indeed the active co-operation, of the hospital 
authorities. The exception was an Express photo- 
grapher who smuggled in a camera (in, it is 
thought, a cake tin) to get the photograph of a 
birthday party which later appeared in the 
Sunday Express. No very heinous offence! But it 
did break an agreed ruling on what pictures could 
be taken, and when. In other words, in this case 
the fuss was unnecessary. But with the Mail in 
its present schizophrenic condition—on the one 
hand soliciting advertisements for its respect- 
ability from cod establishment figures; on the 
other, trying to beat the Express at the stunt 
game—intrusions are likely to happen, particu- 
larly when the Express is driven to retaliation. 
* * + 
ON WHAT BASIS, I wonder, does The Times decide 
what news stories must be ignored? Lord 
Altrincham’s criticisms of the Court were not re- 
ferred to until his lordship’s face was’ slapped— 
showing a curious sense of the Top People’s news 
values—and now, no reference was made to 
Monday’s meetings launching the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. These (at Central Hall, 
Church House and Caxton Hall) were deemed 
worthy of inclusion in ‘To-Day’s Engagements’ 
on Monday’s leader page—not unreasonably, for 
Bertrand Russell (though The Times did not men- 
tion the fact) was among the speakers. But Tues- 
day’s ‘Late London Edition’ carried no report, 
though the Manchester Guardian, with a much 
earlier edition to catch, was able to provide its 
London readers with a column, and even the Daily 
Mail considered Bertrand Russell worth reporting. 
” 7 * 

STILL, LET IT be said for The Times that it struck 
a blow for the press on the occasion of Mr. 
Macmillan’s return from his tour. Some busybody 
had arranged that the Prime Minister should have 
no fewer than three television interviews, con- 
ducted in turn by the BBC, ITV and Canadian 
broadcasting companies. Having answered the 
prearranged questions, Mr. Macmillan then de- 
clined tc answer questions from the press; and 
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The Times political correspondent, in retaliation, 
declined to print what he had said for television. 
This would have been more effective if The Times 
had not then proceeded to print some of what 
Mr. Macmillan had said at the airport on another 
page; but, such as it was, the rebuke was well 
merited, and I am surprised that Mr. Macmillan 
should have laid himself open to it. 
7 * * 


I HAVE A FEELING that the British Medical Journal 
was right to criticise the BBC for its TV broad- 
casts from hospitals, but for the wrong reasons. 
The BBC is incredibly timid and naive on medical 
subjects; criticism of the profession is virtually 
banned. In the recent Hurt Mind series, for 
example, psychiatrists were allowed to advertise 
their own wares, but not to criticise others’; the 
hotchpotch of contradictory theories hopelessly 
confused viewers. As a result, the BMJ com- 
plains, a very large number of persons ‘got into 
touch with their own doctors, asking whether 
they could have electric-shock treatment. It may 
be doubted whether those organising the pro- 
gramme thought this a desirable result.’ Pre- 
occupation with disease is an illness, and it can 
easily be induced; the BBC would be wise, as 
the BMJ suggests, to try to interest the public in 
health rather than in disease. All the same, I 
have a suspicion that the profession's real con- 
cern is less to save us from hypochondria than 
to strengthen the barriers between profession and 
public—to encourage the popular view that 
medicine is a mystery which only the doctor 
should try to understand. 
* * + 


THE RECENT ROW at the public inquiry into the 
proposed atomic power station at Trawsfynydd, 
in the North Wales National Park, has brought a 
long-standing conflict into the open. National 
Park committees tend to be unpopular with the 
working population (as opposed to the visitors) 
in their districts, since they are suspected of inter- 
fering with the livelihood of the local people in 
the interests of ‘scenery.’ At Trawsfynydd the 
conflict of interests is particularly fierce: on the 
one hand there is the local Welsh community, 
demanding the power station because it would 
provide work to compensate for the declining 
slate-quarrying industry; on the other hand the 
idealists and nature-lovers (mostly English) con- 
demning the project because it would spoil the 
beauty -of the neighbourhood. ‘Bread before 
Beauty’ and “The Welsh way of life is more im- 
portant than scenery’ are two of the current 
catchwords. The result, as so often with these 
public inquiries, is probably a foregone conclu- 
sion. The Welsh will get their power station and 
some temporary employment, and the wild land- 
scape of Trawsfynydd will receive an alien 
presence (later, perhaps, a gigantic ruin). 
* * * 

NOW THAT the captain is back on the bridge, the crew 
will be glad to know that he does not propose to 
abandon ship, or to hug the shore. There is only one 
course to be steered—that which has already been set 
—and it must not be changed for a hurricane or two. 

Daily Telegraph, February 15. 
NOW THAT our captain is on the bridge again, he will 
observe that much has happened since he said good- 
bye to us. The old tub has lost its rudder and is 
drifting towards what is commonly known as an 
unhospitable shore. Observer, February 16. 


Shiver my timbers. . . . PHAROS 
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The T.U.C. 


By GEORGE 


fen Trades Union Congress has never been 
enthusiastic about proposals for closer politi- 
cal and economic association of Great Britain 
with the continental countries of Europe. The 
TUC only began to examine closely the impli- 
cations of Britain joining a European free trade 
area when, in October, 1956, the British Govern- 
ment had to make a decision as to whether or 
not it would be willing to enter into negotia- 
tions with other countries in the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation for the estab- 
lishment of a free trade area in Europe. 

For the TUC, as for the Government, the de- 
cision was not a simple choice between a free 
trade area in Europe and letting things stay as 
they were. It seemed almost certain that the Par- 
liaments. of the six Messina Powers—Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands—would ratify a treaty already 
signed by their governments forming themselves 
into a single economic community. This would 
force the rest of the OEEC countries, including 
Britain, to decide whether to join the economic 
union as full members, to stay outside and ignore 
the whole business or to invite the countries of 
the economic union to join with them in a looser 
form of economic association, i.e. a free trade 
area. 

The TUC agreed with the Government that it 
was impossible for Great Britain to become a 
full member of the close economic union in 
Europe, but that if it were formed it would be 
unwise for us to stand right outside and see our 
industries practically excluded from an important 
and growing export market. A few individual 
members of our General Council were keen on 
Britain joining a free trade area as a wise move 
in itself and also as an encouragement towards 
a closer political as well as economic association 
of Western European countries. But the official 
attitude of the TUC—that of the three alterna- 
tives the third was preferable—rested mainly on 
the knowledge that it was the only one practicable 
for Great Britain. 

Since that decision was taken the TUC has 
taken a closer look at the. prospects. The effect 
of free trade with Europe on the strtitture of 
British industry may be guessed at but cannot 
yet be measured. The Government hopes that 
free trade will cause output to grow over the 
whole free trade area. But it is certain that in 
each of the countries whilst some industries will 
be able to expand others will be forced to con- 
tract. It can cause difficulties for particular firms 
—perhaps put them out of business altogether— 


even in industries which, overaH,-ought to come- 


out very well. Consumers should certainly expect 
‘to benefit from the abolition of. tariffs. and from 
keener competition. But Britain (and British 
workpeople) as a whole wilt benefit only if on 
balance British industry gains more than it loses. 
The TUC has warned the unions that ‘even our 
most strongly placed industries could not take 
advantage of the wider European markets unless 
they make themselves fully competitive.’ 


* Assistant General Secretary, Trades Union Con- 
gress, 
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On the whole, however, the TUC is cautiously 
optimistic about Britain’s prospects, though we 
shall have to wait until a treaty has been drafted 
before we can see more clearly what the pros- 
pects will be. In the meantime the TUC is in 
regular touch with our own Government and with 
European trade union opinion through the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The main purpose of a free trade area is, of 
course, to abolish tariffs among the countries of 
Western Europe. But there are other matters for 
which it will be necessary to make provision in 
the treaty. At this stage, when negotiations are 
proceeding, the TUC is naturally mainly con- 
cerned to urge the British Government to press 
for provisions in the treaty which we think will 
improve the prospects for Britain. 





The TUC’s views as to what should be put in 
and what should be left out of the treaty cover 
matters of detail and procedure. I have dealt 
below only with our conclusions on some of the 
more important matters. To what extent the 
TUC will be able to persuade our own Govern- 
ment to press these in negotiations is still a moot 
point. In any case, we know from ‘our own ex- 
perience of collective bargaining how much 
successful negotiations depend upon a willingness 
to compromise. Members of the TUC General 
Council are now attending the conference of 
European industrialists and trade unionists which 
opened in London on February 19 and we shall 
be most interested to see how representatives 
from the other European countries react to the 
TUC’s views. al 

FULL EMPLOYMENT: The TUC believes that 
unless each of the countries concerned can main- 
tain a high level of employment it will be im- 
possible to maintain free trade between them. 
Our experience of bad trade in Britain between 
the two World Wars proves to us that national 
governments cannot withstand demands for pro- 
tection “from~ heavily depressed industries. The 
British Government agrees that it will be neces- 


sary for the-countries of the free trade area to- 


pursue the objective of full employment and that 
they should act individually and in concert to 
this end. The Government also agrees that the 
objective of full employment should be specifi- 
cally referred to in the treaty. But it does not 
think it possible or necessary to go further than a 
statement of general aims similar to those set out 
in the OEEC Convention of 1948. We, however, 
suggest that the treaty should do more than 
assert the general desirability of full employment 
and that it should include a statement of the 
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methods which the member countries would 
adopt individually and collectively to maintain 
full employment and should also specifically 
oblige countries to draw up plans and provide 
for the exchange of information and consultation 
on the means of maintaining full employment. 

INTERNAL SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICIES: 
There will have to be provisions in the treaty re- 
Stricting the right of governments to attempt to 
Offset the effect of tariff reductions by direct or 
indirect assistance to industries—as, e.g., by sub- 
sidies. The TUC realises that it will be quite 
impossible to abolish tariffs without at the same 
time prohibiting a government from giving equal 
or greater protection to industries simply because 
they are unable to stand up to the competition of 
imports from other countries. Nevertheless, the 
TUC thinks that restrictions on the right of 
governments to aid particular industries should 
not be pressed so far as to prevent a government 
from taking ‘such internal action as it considers 
necessary to promote particular social or 
economic policies.’ In this connection the policies 
the TUC has in mind include development area 
policy by which a British Government can offer 
inducements to influence the distribution of in- 
dustry; the ability to discriminate in the tax 
allowance for depreciation to different industries; 
the ability to assist industries for strategic 
reasons; the right to control the home price of 
coal and steel while leaving export prices free; 
and the right to give protection by quota for 
films on cultural grounds. Perhaps I should men- 
tion here that the TUC is not necessarily sug- 
gesting that the British Government ought to do 
any or all of these things. It is merely that we 
think that the free trade area treaty should not 
prevent a British Government from doing these 
things provided the purpose is not mere pro- 
tection. 

TRADE DISEQUILIBRIUM: Even if free trade 
causes both trade and output in Europe to rise, it 
is fairly certain that some of its members will 
on occasions find themselves in balance of pay- 
ments disequilibrium. In the view of the TUC a 
member of the free trade area should be entitled 
to restore equilibrium without having to resort 
to internal deflation. It is, of course, possible for 
the free trade countries to arrange among them- 
selves for credits to tide individual countries over 
temporary: balance of payments difficulties. It 
might, for example, be advisable for them to de- 
velop the credit-granting functions of the Euro- 
pean Payments Union. Failing this, or in addition, 
the TUC believes that ‘any agreement for the 
establishment of a free trade area should ac- 
knowledge the right of member countries to 
restrict imports for balance of payments reasons 
in accordance with the provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.’ 

HARMONISATION OF SOCIAL REGULATIONS: 
Some countries are anxious to write into the 
treaty provisions for harmonising the social 
regulations of the member countries—i.e. regu- 
lations concerning equal pay for women, holidays 
with pay, family allowances and so on. As an 
example of what the TUC believes should be left 
out of the treaty we think that matters of this 
kind should not be dealt with except by way of a 
‘general right of complaint for any member who 
thinks he is damaged by diversity in such inter- 
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a step towards harmonisation the TUC would’ be 
glad to see in the treaty an obligation on all 
members to ratify ILO Conventions. 

We also assume that the treaty will not pre- 
vent Great Britain from controlling capital 
movements, or the movement of labour, and that 
it will not prohibit anti-dumping legislation. 

[ realise that these are highly contentious 
matters as to both principle and detail. I am 
even more keenly aware that it has not been ‘pos- 
sible in a short article to describe in’ full the 
considerations which have led the TUC to the 
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conclusions set out above. No country can expect 
to get into the treaty all the eondjtiofs and safe- 
guards it desires and at thé same time be able 
to keep out matters that others consider all- 
important to them. Nor does the TUC. 


But our points are not put forward for bar- ~ 


gaining purposes. There is a real difference be- 
tween the TUC’s approach to a free trade area 


and the approach of those who believe that com- — 


petition untrammelled by ‘artificial’ restrictions 
will lead to the best use of the resources of the 
area. 


What Shall We Do Next Time? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


propose to do at the next election. Those who 
are fortunate enough to find themselves uncom- 
mitted, reasonably answer that they will for the 


E VERYBODY is asking everybody else what they 


moment reserve judgment, for all sorts of new ° 


issues may well have come up before election day. 
But a preliminary and irresponsible survey can 
do no harm. 

The choice before us looks as if it will be a 
frightening one. Catastrophic falls in the Con- 
servative votes without any increase in Socialist 
votes show that the public has little confidence 
in either main party. Nor can the public be 
biamed. The record of the Conservatives shows 
this as a government without principle, Conser- 
vative or any other. There is no saying what 
policies a Conservative Government will adopt 
or abandon, and all that is certain is that, what- 
ever the Whips decree, the vast majority of Con- 
servative Members will obediently go into the 
lobby in support of it. If a three-line Whip should 
command Conservative Members to go into the 
lobby to vote for their own execution, it has been 
said that at least 270 of them would obediently 
do so, and, indeed, there are moments when one 
wonders why the Whips do not try it and see. 
Almost. more important, by their disastrous 
readiness to tell a different tale every time that 
they get to their feet, first over Suez and then 
over the Thorneycroft resignation, Conservative 
Ministers have fatally undermined public belief 
in ministerial integrity. Nobody any longer be- 
lieves a word that Ministers say. In every Crisis 
the bewildered public concludes that it can never 
discover what really happened but that the only 
thing of which it can be certain is that the official 
explanation is untrue. 

, On. the other hand, the Socialists opposed to 
them are totally divided, totally without coherent 
policy and have recently over the Bank rate con- 
troversy allowed their spokesmen to indulge in a 
campaign of personal smear which the public finds 
nauseatingly reminiscent of Senator McCarthy. 
Few people in these days are ever heard to sug- 
gest that there.is any reason for voting for either 
of the parties except in order to keep the other 
gut. If the only choice before us is between a 
Conservative Government in which Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd is Foreign Secretary and a Socialist Gov- 
ernment in. which Mr. Harold Wilson is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, between a foreign policy 
based on the principles of the Duke of Newcastle 
and a domestic policy based on the principles of 
Senator McCarthy, the choice is indeed a terrify- 


ing one, for it is hard to see how the country 
could survive five years of either catastroplie. 

I can imagine myself—though I am making:‘no 
promise—faced with this dilemma voting for a 
Liberal candidate, though, as the reasons for 
which I would do so would be somewhat un- 
flattering to the Liberals, it is perhaps as well to 
set them out. The most common reason why we 
are told not to vote Liberal is that to do so would 
let the Socialists in. That.argument seems to me 


“ 


oe 
' 





to have lost its force for two reasons. First, few 
people any longer seriously doubt that the 
Socialists are coming in anyway whether we vote 
Liberal or not, and, if so, it cannot greatly matter 
whether they come in with a few more or a few 
less seats. Second, there is now such a lack of 
principle in both the main parties that it no 
longer seems a matter of the first importance 
which of them is in. Lord Hailsham’s accusation 
against the Liberals that they are ‘a party without 


ascertainable principles’ may well be true, but it 


is even more obviously true of the Conservatives. 
The Conservatives, galvanised by Mr. Thorney- 
croft from the back bench, will probably be 
better at finance than the Socialists. On the other 
hand, with the men of Suez still in office one 
cannot but be terrified that ‘they should still have 
control of our foreign policy. It is a fairly even 
choice of evils. It is dismal that it should be so, 
but so it is. There are in both of the parties in- 
dividuals of courage, intelligence and integrity, 
but they are ineffective. In both parties the power 
of the machine has not only got too strong, but 
has exercised its strength to crush out intelligence 
and integrity. The parties were formed in order 
to carry out certain principles. The machines were 
formed to be the servants of those principles. 
Now the machines have acquired such control 
that it is impossible for either party to act on prin- 
ciple and almost impossible for any individual 
who wishes to act on principle to remain a mem- 
ber of either party. We have allowed to develop 
a system of government which almost ensures the 
survival of the unfittest, which makes it almost 
impossible for anyone to obtain or to retain 
power except by displaying qualities which prove 
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him unfitted for it. Both back benches are strewn 


‘with Members who are barred out of office for 


no reason except that they have shown some in- 
dependence and integrity and proved themselves 
qualified to hold it. 

The most important task for the electors af 
the moment seems to me, then, to be to smash the ' 
prestige of the two machines. That is more im- 
portant than whether Tweedledee or Tweedledum 
governs us, nor can we hope to do it so long as 
we allow both Tweedledee and Tweedledum each 
to play up the other to us as the bogyman. 

That is the reason for voting for a third candi- 
date—as it is, presumably a Liberal. | am not at . 
all willing to enrol myself as a member of the 
Liberal Party. I find singularly little evidence that 
the Liberals, behind a facade of phrases, have 


’ any more coherent policy than either of the two 


other parties. They are as hopelessly divided. 
The Liberal ‘candidate at Carmarthen supported. 
Suez when the rest of his party were denouncing * 
it. There is no reason at all to think that the 
Liberals would have the capacity to govern the , 
country were they elected to do so. But all that 
is Comparatively irrelevant. It may be that the 
Liberals would be just as bad as the others if they 
were returned with a majority—or it may not. 
But anyway there is no chance, even in the minds 
of the most starry-eyed Liberal, of their being 
so returned. So that does not greatly matter. It 
is said that many of the cotton spinners voted 
for Mr. Kennedy because the Government has 
given inadequate protection to cotton, and Mr, 
Parkinson ‘certainly complained of the lack of 
logic which led them to vote for a free trade can- 
didate because the protectionist Government was. 
insufficiently protectionist. But the cotton spinners 
were doubtless not-such fools that they did not 
know what they were-doing. They knew. that it 
mattered little what Mr: Kennedy said.. They - 
hoped that'a vote for him might sting the major 
parties into awareness. 

The consequénce of a greatly increased Liberal 
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vote would not be to give us a Liberal Govern- 
nent but to shatter the prestigé of the two 
machines—to compel the masters of the parties 
to behave with less insolence in the future and to 
create a situation where people with independent 
opinions to express were no longer persecuted by 
whispering campaigns emanating from the 
masters of the machines. Another consequence 
would be that the largely self-nominated cliques 
who form the constituency associations would 
have to take more trouble in their: selection of 
candidates, to allow their Members more free- 
dom and to select candidates who had more of 
an appeal to the uncommitted voter. These seem 
to me the developments that are necessary if 
parliamentary government is to survive, and are 
at the moment more important than the victory 
or defeat of either party. 

The only way to secure these ends appears to 
be by voting for third candidates. Merely to ab- 
stain does little good. The press notes in passing 
that there was a smaller poll and that is the end 
of it. Merely to vote for third candidates at by- 
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elections and to return to the party ticket at the 
general election does little good. What is essential 
is to make a nonsense of the two-party system 
at a general election. 

As I say, I write all as provisional and on the 
assumption that the choice before us at the elec- 
tion will be substantially the choice as it is 
now. It may have changed. There is no doubt that 
already Mr. Thorneycroft, by merely not being 
in the Government, has been able to influence 
policies much more than he could when he was 
Chancellor and that there would have been a 
much greater surrender of principle by the 
Government had he heeded appeals to ‘loyalty’ 
and held his post. It may be that the tide will 
run so strongly that even before the election we 
shall have a quite different choice. If at the elec- 
tion we were offered, say, a Conservative Gov- 
ernment under Mr. Thorneycroft’s leadership, that 
would be a very different proposition. But it looks 
more probable that by then Tadpole and Taper 
will still be in the saddle and, if so, it is important 
to get them out. 


Heraldic Haberdashery 


By CYRIL RAY 


HEN the boyos raided the camp of No. 1 

Training Battalion, the Royal Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineers, at Blandford the other 
day, and seized and gagged, among others, the 
civilian telephone operator, they bound his hands 
with a REME tie (‘blue, gold and red,’ reported 
the Daily Express—ready, as always, with the 
picturesque and, on this occasion, the accurate 
detail). It is a new use for a regimental tie and 
I hope that the civilian telephone operator had 
a claim to it: there must be a particularly wound- 
ing form of social ostracism for those who have 
their wrists bound with ties they are not en- 
titled to. 

The story moved me to look in at two or three 
of the club-colour specialists, such as the little 
tie-and-scarf shop in the middle-western reaches 
of Bloomsbury that deals in nothing else (“No, sir, 
I’m afraid I can’t give you any information at all. 
Club colours and school ties are too big a subject 
to be dealt with in a newspaper article’); and the 
one off Leicester Square, between the rubber- 
goods shop and what I suppose I'd better call 
the specialist bookstall, where there 
are 2,000 different striped ties in 
stock, according to the notice in the 
window, not including crested pat- 
terns, or the eighty clan tartans, or 
the old-school braces, or the long 
woollen scarves, including that of 
the College of Distributive Trades, 
or the car-badges, blazer-pockets, 
plated and crested tie-retainers, and 
cuff-links emblazoned with almost 
any badge you can think of, from 
that of the Grenadiers to that of 
Rotary. And as I arrived, working 
my way westward, at the old- 
established specialists in Jermyn 
Street, a telephone order was being 
placed for a leather tobacco-pouch 
striped in the colours of the Royal 
Army Dental Corps. 








Here, they told me, are 30,000 ties in stock, in 
the colours, or bearing the erests, of more than 
2,000 clubs, from the Old Etonian black and blue 
—the only club tie that can be worn, everybody 
save members of the Harrow Association agrees, 
with formal wedding garments—to the gipsy 
black, red and gold of I Zingari, the sunburst of 
the MCC, a particularly unfortunate Old Wel- 
lingtonian bow-tie, with diverse diagonals, and 
not excluding the black, gold and purple of the 
London School of Economics, or the allusively 
crested cravats of various task forces that have 
pooped off those nuclear things on Christmas 
Island and points east. Next to the envelope, in 
the ‘G’ drawer, that contains ties of the Garage 
Equipment Veterans, whatever they are, is the 
shimmering sort of shot-silk ‘salmon and cucum- 
ber’ of the Garrick Club. 

Now that stripes have so proliferated that many 
clubs choose to supersede them with crests, 
minute reproductions of yacht-club burgees, full 
coats of arms and other devices—a type of tie of 
which the pretty little Oxford crowns on Oxford 
blue of Vincent’s Club must be the prototype; 


it is thirty years old and more—you may buy a 


tie, elsewhere if not in Jermyn Street, with your 
make of motor-car trademarked upon it, the 
initials of the big-business house or broadcasting 
organisation you work for, or your golf handicap. 
In New York, they tell me, you may wear a tie 
that indicates the particular plushy restaurant at 
which you keep your expense account. 

Some reasonably novel arrangement of stripes 
and colours—or an arrangement not too widely 
duplicated—can be specially devised and woven, 
against a firm order for a dozen, for about a 
guinea a tie. It is a tempting proposition for many 
a small village cricket club; and there are drink- 
ing clubs that have gone in for whimsy-hearty 
devices involving bottles and glasses and the like, 
for crested ties can also be specially designed, at 
about the same price, if the shop can be sure of 
selling an eventual couple of hundred. The par- 
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ticular shop in SW1 where I could, if I chose, 
buy my own school, college, university, football- 
club, regimental, divisional, corps, army and 
army-group ties (I usually settle for plain red) has 
just executed for a firm of brewers an order for 
a trademark tie that is to be sent to bartenders 
all over the world. ‘Some of the fellows that wear 
them might even be black,’ said the man in the 
shop, ‘but I don’t suppose it matters: nobody 
here’s going to wear it.’ Their very latest creation 
is a tie for members of the Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists. Unboggle your 
imaginations : it’s heraldic. 


African Destiny 


By ROGER FALK 


HEN, in 1938, the African Survey was 

published, a gap in the factual, compact 
literature of Africa south of the Sahara had been 
admirably filled. This prodigious work has been 
brought nearly up to date with a 1956 Edition* 
and its equally prodigious author, Lord Hailey, 
who is now in his eighty-seventh year, has re- 
written practically all the hundreds of informa- 
tion-packed pages. It has an objectivity and 
balance (which, in any case, you would expect 
from a man who spent nearly forty years in the 
ICS), which compare interestingly with, say, John 
Gunther’s Inside Africa and which, while not 
perhaps leaving the reader as breathless and 
excited as Gunther, make one realise that Africa 
is a great deal more than statistics, attitudes and 
personalities. The dispassionate analysis of each 
and every situation envisaged in the scope of the 
work, written in undramatic but faultless prose, 
has a curiously elevating effect. Lord Hailey’s 
astonishing capacity for factual summary is a 
tribute to one who must surely, in his day, have 
had considerable qualms about what, since he 
turned away from India and looked west to Africa 
in 1935, he has seen going on. 

In taking south of the Sahara as the area of 
study, French, Portuguese, Belgian and Spanish 
territories come under consideration as well as 
British. With the possible exception of the French, 
a striking thing about the Survey is the fact that, 
since 1938, the British have moved along the road 
of a recognition of ‘Africanism’ (Lord Hailey’s 
word) much faster than the others, and yet there 
is a certain bitter-sweet quality in the attitude of 
the rest of the world to Britain’s efforts. ‘African- 
ism’ is a good word; Lord Hailey makes the point 
that ‘Africanism’ rather than ‘Nationalism’ more 
fairly describes the force that has driven so much 
of postwar Africa towards its destiny. 

There are two phases, says Lord Hailey, of this 
Africanism: one more definite and constructive, 
the other less so. The first ‘envisages the attainment 
of a Government dominated by Africans and 
expressing in its institutions the characteristic 
spirit of Africa as interpreted by the modern 
African.’ But he qualifies this by saying that this 
is not necessarily an indigenous product; it was 
born from ideas developed by Europeanised 
Africans after study of the Western world. The 
second, less constructive, phase does not express 





* AN AFRICAN SURVEY: REVISED 1956. By Lord 
Hailey. (O.U.P., £5 5s.) 
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itself in ‘any one vision of the political or social 
future of the African.’ It is often, indeed, little 
more than a form of reaction. 


These wise pronouncements are _ thought- 
provoking indeed. How, for example, is the 
phenomenon of Ghana to be explained? Here 
would seem at first sight to be a manifestation of 
dynamic nationalism in its most potent form. 
Here also, if what one senses of the brooding 
idealism of Dr. Nkrumah when one meets and 
talks with him is not just the transitory impact of 
a huge personality, would appear to be a glimmer 
of a pan-Africanism the consequences of which, if 
it grew, could be immense. 

The Survey takes the view that the develop- 
ment of the spirit of Africanism has not involved 
the emergence in Africa of a concept of pan- 
Africanism and points to the great variation of 
this spirit, in force and objective, from one 
country to another and from one community to 
another. Ghana is not a national expression so 
much as an African one. It is the result of an ideal 
which has used the inevitably restrictive concept 
of nationhood to get a start and which, in the task 
of fulfilment it is now setting itself, has too much 
to do to have either the time or the leadership to 
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pay more than a kind of lip-service to vague 
pan-Africanism. The Ghana Prime Minister is 
realising—and at high speed—that constructive 
statesmanship begins at home. 

Thousands of miles to the south, in the Union, 
another form of nationalism, equally misleading, 
has manifested itself. The fusion into a single 
country of the four territories was assisted by a 
nationalist concept but, as the years have gone by, 
this nationalism—the self-protecting attitude of 
a white minority—has become muddied and 
retrogressive. To what extent the resentment 
aroused in the African population in the Union 
to such measures as apartheid can be said to be 
creating a positive Africanism is a subject upon 
which the Survey barely touches. It is surely too 
soon, in any case, to judge this issue. 

Ghana and the Union ef South Africa, at seem- 
ing opposite ends of the Pole, are part of Africa, 
and have much of the African heritage in com- 
mon as have all the other countries south of the 
Sahara examined in the Survey. A work such as 
Lord Hailey’s contributes memorably to enabling 
ordinary people to see how these countries have 
reached their present point and the vast com- 
plexity of the problems that face them. 


G Film Star Flies In ® 


By STRIX 


be more I look at the photographs published 
in the newspapers, the more insistently I feel, 
tugging as it were at my coat-tails, a baffled 
curiosity. How is this groggy filament in the great 
spider’s web of mass communication managing 
to hold its own? Why do newspapers continue 
to print, on the one hand, bad photographs (when 
they cannot get good ones) to illustrate sensa- 
tional news stories, and, on the other hand, 
perfectly good photographs of routine occur- 
rences which hardly anyone wants to look at? 
Does either of these types of picture in fact exert 
upon the reader that hypnotic or beguiling effect 
which alone would seem to justify its publication 
as a matter of course? 

Since the process of reductio ad absurdum can- 
not be applied to something which is already, in 
my view, absurd, let us take a hypothetical case 
involving the first type of picture. 

I have between my shoulders a head (Exhibit 
A); within reach of my left hand lies, as I write, 
a dog’s blanket (Exhibit B). Suppose that after a 
long, newsworthy investigation into some foul 
crime a breast-high scent leads to my house. I am 
arrested. As I leave the building, closely escorted 
by two officers of the law, I envelop Exhibit A 
in Exhibit B. What do you all get on your front 
pages next morning? A medium close shot of 
my dog’s blanket. 

* * * 

I can well understand the urge to see what a 
fiend in human shape looks like; but a picture 
of the fiend thwarting this urge ought theoretically 
to be deficient in audience-appeal. It is not as 
though my evasive tactics have gone unrecorded, 
elsewhere on the front page, by the lynx-eyed re- 
porters, ‘Stryx, his face muffled in a shawl’ (Daily 
Cake); ‘a carpet hastily thrown over his head’ 
(Daily Jam); ‘his features hidden by a raincoat’ 


(Daily Ham); ‘son visage sournois 4 peine masqué 
par un norfock-jacket, sur lequel on a cru 
remarquer plusieurs taches sinistres’ (Paris- 
Paris). 

Pictures of this sort are really confessions of 
failure, and for the life of me I can see very little 
point in publishing them. 

Editors sometimes have a valid excuse for 
printing a picture which is technically bad. If, for 
instance, it portrays an historic encounter at the 
South Pole on the previous day, nobody (yet) ex- 
pects the difficulties of transmission to be com- 
pletely overcome; nor can one demand high 
quality of a photograph taken on the spot of a 
sudden, violent and important event like an 
assassination. 

But newspapers seem to go on the assumption 
that, particularly when a disaster has occurred, 
any picture is better than none. Their readers are 
constantly being confronted with blurred, almost 
meaningless photographs in which ectoplasmic 
arc-lights, a tangle of half-seen wreckage, and a 
tremendously jovial rescue-worker in the fore- 
ground are supposed to bring vividly home to 
them the grim realities of the scene. Sometimes, 
of course, especially when the problems of time 
and space confronting the photographers are 
easily solved, their pictures are clear and 
dramatic; but my point is that, even when they 
are the reverse, they are given just as much 
prominence. 

If the taking and reproduction of photographs 
were novel branches of human endeavour, these 
imperfect end-products would, understandably, 
have a certain curiosity-value; but photography 
has been practised for a long time and, although 
it is possibly true that the public will always want 
to see good pictures of (say) a serious railway 
accident, I should have thought that by now their 
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indifference to bad pictures of the same sad sub- 
ject might be assumed. But it obviously is-not 
assumed, and for this some good reason must 
either exist or be thought to exist. I cannnot help 
wondering what it is. 


* * * 


Then there are the photographs, often excellent 
in themselves, whose appearance in the news- 
Papers seems to be due to some sort of editorial 
tic or reflex action. The Wall Game at Eton on 
St. Andrew’s Day provides an extreme example 
of what I mean. Since the outcome of this con- 
test is a matter of complete indifference to most 
of the boys actually at Eton, it can hardly be 
supposed to excite a lively interest among the ~ 
population as a whole. The game itself is no more 
(and, to be fair, no less) photogenic than a silage- 
clamp, and its nature is such that, anyhow on a 
muddy St. Andrew’s Day, it would be perfectly 
possible to publish without fear of exposure a 
photograph of the same event taken thirty or forty 
years ago. Yet the photographers swarm to it like 
flies, and every national newspaper carries a pic- 
ture next day. 

The whole matter is further complicated by the 
conventions governing the posed photograph. 
Theseare of an exquisite unreality. What we see 
is, in hard fact, a photograph of somebody being 
photographed; the purpose of the conventions is 
to establish a transparent pretence that this is not 
so, and that the subject or subjects of the photo- 
graph have been surprised by the camera in the 
performance of some action congruous to their 
role in the news. The captions insist that the 
sitters are outlining a plan of campaign (‘If you 
could point at the map, sir. And then perhaps the 
Admiral would look over your shoulder. Fine! 
Hold it!’), comparing notes on their narrow 
escape, carrying out a final check-up of their 
equipment, reading the telegrams of congratula- 
tion, testing the dog-blanket for bloodstains. 

But of course we all know that they are doing 
nothing of the sort; they are merely being photo- 
graphed. We smile at the Victorians, who when 
submitting to this process leant in affected atti- 
tudes against broken pillars or rustic benches and 
(if they were returned explorers) often donned 
native costume for the occasion; but at least they 
were manly enough to make no bones about the 
object of the exercise. They either glared at or 
presented their profiles to the camera, and if we 
find these bold attempts at portraiture funny, I 
fail to see why we have not yet begun to detect 
anything risible in the perfunctory conversation- 
pieces which have taken their place. 


* + * 


The reader may by now suspect that I have no 
sympathy for any of the photographs which are 
published in the press. This is not so. Many of 
them are admirable. Others, though less artis- 
tically satisfying, have a clear raison d’étre and 
a disarming appeal of their own; high in this 
genre I would place all photographs of amateur 
theatricals published in local papers. 

But by and large—and leaving out of account 
the acres of pure trash in the tabloids—it does 
seem to me that we are up against a minor 
mystery here, and that an immense amount of 
trouble, money and newsprint is being: devoted 
to supplying the public with pictures in which it 
long ago lost such little interest as it ever had. 
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Consuming Interest 





Saving on 





the Bacon 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


opay the snap, crackle, pop of the cereal 

packet dominates the British breakfast table. 
The leisured luxury of our bacon-and-egg days 
is reserved for country holidays and after church 
on Sunday. 

War-time rationing showed us that there were 
other things to eat for breakfast: even snoek and 
potato cakes. Today most of us get our own 
breakfast and, persuaded by the big guns of the 
cereal companies who tempt us with sheriffs’ 
badges, midget submarines and crested tea- 
spoons, we have turned to the ready-cooked 
packet meal. 

This has left the bacon producers of Eurose 
wondering how to save theirs. The market is now 
tipped heavily in favour of the consumer; prices 
have come down accordingly. Most are lower 
than they have been for eighteen months and 
some varieties have come down sixpence a pound 
in the past few weeks. 

Now, I think, is the time for us to be a bit 
more choosy about the quality of the bacon we 
see in such profusion on the grocer’s slab. Not 
all of it is good and often, I regret to say, British 
is not always best. The Danes are now running 
neck and neck with British producers and together 
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they make up the bulk of the market, and you 
can also buy Polish, Dutch, Hungarian and Irish 
bacon in this country. 


I cannot honestly say, after sampling the 
various types in recent weeks, that I have found 
one outstandingly better than the rest. Among 
British bacons, those from Northern Ireland are 
good. I have also enjoyed the higher grades of 
Danish ‘green,’ or unsmoked, rashers. But the 
trouble with many bacoas is that they are over- 
salted. I am furious when, after frying some 
rashers, the carefully preserved patina of my 
frying pan—which is wiped and never washed— 
is ruined by sticky granules of salt. 

Oversalting is one result of the present uncer- 
tainty of the market. Producers are afraid they 
will not be able to dispose of supplies speedily; 
so, in the hope that the bacons will keep longer, 
they tend to use extra salt in the curing. Nearly 
all bacons and gammons are preserved by the 
salt-brine method; usually, only hams—the com- 
plete leg of pork—are cured by the dry method, 
in which salt is rubbed into the meat. The Bacon 
Information Council tells me you can test the 
salt in bacon by taking cook’s licence and 
rubbing your finger on the uncooked lean. The 
salt you taste will give you a good idea of how 
strong it will be in the cooked meat. If it is too 
salty, the remedy is to poach the bacon in cold 
water. Bring it slowly to the boil and dry care- 
fully before grilling or frying. 

With gammon joints it is sometimes necessary 
to steep in cold water overnight or even longer. 
Still, at prices around 4s. 4d. a pound they are 
an excellent buy just now. After steeping, the 
joint should be simmered slowly, allowing about 
twenty minutes to the pound. You can finish it 
off in the oven by removing the skin and then 
covering with cloves and brown sugar. 

The Bacon Information Council is also en- 
couraging us to eat grilled gammon cut thick 
like steaks. I have tried these and they can be 
excellent. Ask the grocer for ‘gammon cut’ at 
numbers 12 or 15 on the machine. Poach, dry 
and then brush with butter before grilling, as you 
would a beef steak. 

Because fats are unfashionable today and the 
housewife prefers a high-protein lean bacon, the 
breeders have been developing longer and leaner 
pigs in recent years. But some bacon experts 
argue that the quality and thickness of the fat 
determine the subtlety of the flavour; and they 
are against the current trend. I am inclined to 
agree. Oversalting is not the only trouble; a great 
deal of bacon today is flavourless. 

Often the makers try to mask this lack of 
flavour by smoking the bacon—popular in the 
South, but in Scotland and the North people pre- 
fer their bacon ‘green.’ I have looked long and 
unsuccessfully for a mild-cured, not-too-lean 
bacon in London and one I have at last found 
to my liking is the famous Ayrshire Roll, which 
Selfridges tell me they usually stock at 5s a pound. 
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I had an old-fashioned prejudice that I liked 
to see the grocer slice my rashers on the machine, 
but I now realise that you can judge quality 
better when you see the sliced bacon laid out 
on the counter. A good rasher should be a deep 
pink and not a fresh red. The fat should be white 
and not yellow. Always avoid rashers with a wet 
look. I find that the so-called high-class grocers do 
not necessarily stock the best bacons; you can 
often get a better choice at better prices at the 
big chain stores. Sainsburys are reliable for most 
varieties. David Grieg stock only choice Danish; 
and, in the trade, the Home and Colonial are 
noted for good Polish bacon. 











If anybody tries to tell me that the English are 
not interested in good food, I shall be able to 
give them the lie: up to the time of writing I 
have had over a thousand requests for my list of 
London restaurants. Some of you have already 
sent in comments—on the whole, I am relieved 
to find, favourable, though naturally everybody 
has his exceptions, places which should be on and 
aren't, or vice versa. Usually, where a good 
restaurant is not on my list it is for one of the 
reasons | gave; but I would be the first to admit 
that there are a dozen which could be, and were 
not included simply because we wanted to keep 
it short. 


May I add one qualification, which I should 
have made earlier? Some restaurants which do 
not have a licence and which send out to the local 
pub for wine (or let you bring your own) are more 
expensive than the normal range kept to in this 
list. This appears to me to be reasonable; the 
owner has to make his money on the meal alone 
—and you sdve on the wine. As in many res- 
taurants a bottle of wine costs twice what it does 
at a wine merchant’s, it is foolish to compute 
prices from the menu alone without reference to 
the wine list. 


* * * 


Cyril Ray writes: 


Holidaymakers who have enjoyed the very 
good local wines in Switzerland have not usually 
been able to pursue the acquaintance at home: 
the story used to be that Swiss wines did not 
‘travel.’ Present-day methods of shipping in bulk 
seem to have changed all that, and Swiss wine 
is now being bottled over here. 

Quality for quality, white wines are dearer 
than red, and so at about ten shillings a bottle 
the London-bottled Swiss whites are good value. 
(Because of our extra duty on wine imported 
in bottle, the estate-bottled are too dear to com- 
pete with the German wines, which are prettier; 
and the red Déle, though good, is priced out 
of its class.) The Fendant and the Johannisberg 
Riesling should be about 9s, 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
respectively, They are crisp, fresh and drier than 
the German rieslings, and would go well with 
shellfish. I also like the Neuchatel very much, 
at 9s. 6d.; it has that slight prickle on the tongue 
that would class it as spritzig in Germany, or 
pétillant in France. It would seem to be an ad- 
mirable choice for a summer-evening party, or 
for those who, like me, enjoy a fresh white 
wine as an aperitive. 
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SIDE LINES OF HISTORY 


Sir,—Professor Desmond Williams, in reviewing my 
book Vanished Supremacies, writes about the essay 
on ‘The Downfall of the Habsburg Monarchy’: ‘Sir 
Lewis frankly avows the existence of a practical pur- 
pose in writing this essay; . . . its value is somewhat 
diminished by the obvious practical motives which 
underlay its construction.’ I say in my introduction 
that the essay ‘was ‘the fruit of war-work in Intelli- 
gence Departments’; 40 which I add: ‘it is remark- 
able how much perception is sharpened when the 
work serves a practical purpose of absorbing in- 
terest.’ This remark clearly refers to the work of 
which the essay was ‘the fruit,’ and not to the writing 
of the essay: which was done a year later, when no 
‘practical purpose’ remained other than to establish 
and elucidate what had happened. 

2. Among my ‘selection of titles,’ Professor Wil- 
liams quotes: ‘Amitié amoureuse between Franz 
Joseph and Catherine Schratt.’ Whatever my 
‘frivolity of attitude,’ I never produced a title of such 
portentous clumsiness. 

3. ‘Namier mentions that Napoleon used the 
formula—‘*My health is good”—over forty times. 
What is more natural for any husband than that he 
should seek to reassure a distant wife.on such a 
point?’ The formula I quote as used by Napoleon; 
with certain intermissions, more than fifty times 
between June, 1812, and October, 1813, is ‘My health 
is good, my affairs are going well.’ 

4. Professor Williams, criticising me for neglect of 
the ‘wide variety of attitudes and behaviour’ among 
the German Nationalists in Austria, asks: “What 
about Otto Steinwender, Karl Lueger, Heinrich 
Friedjung and Ernest Plener?’ The variety becomes 
indeed staggering when Lueger, the leader of the 
clerical Christian Socialists, is included among the 
German Nationalists.—Yours faithfully, 

L. B. NAMIER 
60 The Grampians, W6 


MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Sir,—I would like to be allowed to comment on 
Pharos’s notes (of January 24) about mental de- 
ficiency hospitals. As a member of the public and 
of a well-known social service organisation, I have 
made it my business over many years to know about 
some of these hospitals and their patients. 

| think the talk about illegal detention is thread- 
bare, and the well-being of some of the patients 
who have been ‘released’ through public clamour 
is open to grave doubts, There is nothing to prevent 
any patient being discharged into the care of near 
telatives if they can offer a good home and kindly 
supervision. But hospitals are very properly reluctant 
to send a patient out into what may only too prob- 
ably be cruel and hostile conditions. 

1 do not believe that it is possible for a ‘perfectly 
sane’ and intelligent young man’ to be ‘trapped’ in 
such a hospital. The conditions for entry are strictly 
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controlled, the pressure of demand for places is high, 
medical superintendents, nursing and teaching staffs 
are for the most part highly trained and devoted 
and are most unlikely to squander their skill and 
care on people who do not need them. There is also 
a system of regular investigation and examination 
of all patients by a Visiting Committee. ‘ 

There is urgent need for a more liberal attitude 
to so-called mentally deficient people, for better hos- 
pitals, better food therein, more day and boarding 
schools and hostels, but I do not think any good is 
achieved by shrill and melodramatic outcries. 

The popular idea of the mentally deficient person 
as a threat to the community who must be kept 
behind locked doors is quite false. In fact, he is 
usually a simple soul, always a pathetic one, and 
there are few locked doors in % good mental de- 
ficiency hospital. The gates stand wide open. (I be- 
lieve that Rampton Institution is not typical, being 
by repute a place of detention for people of weak 
mind who have fallen into wrongdoing.) 

It is a pity that the terms ‘mental illness’ and 
‘mental deficiency’ have become bracketed together. 
They are distinct and unconnected conditions, Mental 
illness is a disease or disorder of the mind. Mental 
deficiency is a failure in development of the embryo, 
resulting in a failure of the child to grow and mature. 
It is a disability, ranging from very slight to very 
severe, not a disease. The first step towards the im- 
provement of the lot of the mentally deficient person 
would be the abolition of this term, which has be- 
come almost a term of abuse, and the substitution 
of something more accurate, perhaps ‘glandular de- 
ficiency’ or ‘impaired development’—and no deroga- 
tory initials. Finally, against the picture of harsh 
gaolers confining innocent people to a sort of prison, 
I would like to write of the thousands of doctors, 
nurses and teachers who have given, or are giving, 
a lifetime of service and love to those who are the 
most helpless and vulnerable, and often the most 
lovable, among us.—Yours faithfully, 

S. E. MARSHALL 
Disley, Cheshire 


[Pharos writes: ‘If Mrs. Marshall reads the 
biography of Peter Whitehead to which I was re- 
ferring, she will see how a ‘perfectly sane and 
intelligent young man’ was ‘trapped,’ and how im- 
potent’ Visiting Committees are in detecting such 
cases. I agree with her that the main trouble is a 
failure to differentiate between mental deficiency and 
mental illness; people who are immature in the sense 
she mentions are treated in the same way (and in 
the same institution) as psychopaths. But the fact 
that such institutions exist is itself an indication 
of the need for reform.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


‘POP’ FICTION 


Sir,—Among the startling inaccuracies and puerilities 
of Victor Anant’s article on women’s magazine fic- 
tion (called by him, rather revoltingly, ‘pop’ fiction) 
I was pleased to recognise some gems of my own. 
We ‘pop’ writers like to be appreciated sometimes. 
But I’m sorry your contributor finds our stuff too 
mature for his taste. Mr. Anant is plainly a romantic 
young man, and romantic young men like to think 
of their women as wicked and witty; of human 
passion as a synonym only for the sex itch; of con- 
ventional behaviour as abject cowardice. Life, as I 
hope Mr. Anant will discover in time, is not like 
this; and it would be very dreary indeed if it were. 
Real women are not usually—thank God—the crazy 
mixed-up nymphomaniacs to whom your boy seems 
so far to have confined his acquaintance. Most real 
women share preoccupations which may make him 
sigh or smile, but to me they seem very sensible 
ones. They want to get married and have children. 
They want sexual satisfaction and to give it in return 
(this is why they are against promiscuity, which 
implies sexual dissatisfaction). They believe emotions 
should be generous and tender and not dictated by 
an arid intellectualism. And they want, in the stories 
they read, to find recognition of and respect for 
these womanly values. 

Mr. Anant accuses us of trying to promote ‘a 
single gimmick-geared pattern of love and marriage’ 
(the lad really must learn to write better than that!). 
This is a fatuous charge. If there were any formula 
consciously used by writers in. this field (and having 
written something like 200 of these stories in the last 
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five years, I may fairly claim expert status on this), 
it would be the simple injunction (of course never 
explicit, since this must mean the story fails as a 
story): ‘Be honest, courageous and generous, and 
never let yourself be deceived by phoney values.’ 
Now Mr. Anant’s values seem to me at least as cheap 
and silly as the Admass ones he attacks. He despises 
young love. He has no pity for loneliness. He does 
not admire integrity in women (nor, for that matter, 
in men, unless they are poor, colonial, American or 
European). He denies that women think important 
the problems of finding a husband, adjusting to 
marriage or coping with the emotional crises of 
marriage. He likes sexual promiscuity and has con- 
tempt for sexual virtue. And so on. 

‘ *“Pop” fiction,” he says, ‘cannot achieve greater 
innocence or solemnity.’ This would seem a suitable 
epitaph for Mr. Anant the literary critic. He uses 
quotations from light comedies to bolster some por- 
tentous analysis. He cites half a dozen different styles, 
with equal seriousness, and concludes that all ‘pop’ 
fiction is the same. He takes lines from a story by 
an American and later points out that all these stories 
show distrust of Americans. He omits to mention 
anywhere the presence in these magazines, quite 
often, of writers accepted elsewhere as notable, for 
example Eric Linklater, H. E. Bates, Somerset 
Maugham, Scott Fitzgerald, Irwin Shaw, Stefan 
Zweig, William Saroyan, etc. Worst of all, he makes 
the flat statement, utterly wrong, that we always ‘wipe 
out any tragedy that remains unique and personal, 

. . create a featureless face . . . of romance.’ Of 
course, bad stuff often appears in women’s magazines 
—just as it often appears in the Spectator; with such a 
vast output, it is impossible to maintain a high stand- 
ard all the time. But what the editors are constantly 
looking for, and what they do often succeed in find- 
ing, is the story which has precisely that ‘unique and 
personal’ quality denied us by Mr. Anant. As for 
being. uniform and mealy-mouthed in our themes, 
the facts again disprove this. A random half-dozen 
of my own recent stories in this field covered such 
themes as the right choice of foster-parents for an 
illegitimate child, the wound to a child’s innocence 
of her first encounter with adult infidelity, the terrible 
emotional damage done by the world to a displaced 
person, the experience of childbirth as seen by four 
different women, the malice of a frigid woman, a 
man’s pity for his repressed wife. Nothing startling 
there, of course; but we do try to write truthfully, 
and I believe sometimes manage it. The editors like 
it when we do, believe it or not. 

What I find most distasteful of all in articles of 
this sort is their underlying assumption that only the 
‘literary’ writers, the contributors to the Spectator 
and similar reviews, are on the right beam in this 
lowbrow age. This sort of thing makes me very sick. 
There is only one way to save the mass media of 
entertainment from being over-exploited by big 
business—and that is for writers and artists to stop 
shuddering and holding their noses, to invade these 
media and inject them with their own better values. 
Some of us are trying to do this; and already we 
have at least managed to produce, in a lot of maga- 
zine fiction, some truer, more mature values than 
those Mr. Anant seems to subscribe to.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HOWARD WYCB 
4 Cornwall Mansions, Cremorne Road, 
Chelsea, SW10 


TEACHING HISTORY 


Sir,—Dr. Plumb, as an examiner, complains that 
schoolmasters too often teach an out-of-date view 
of the eighteenth century. May I, as a schoolmaster, 
suggest that part of the blame lies with his fellow- 
examiners? A glance through old GCE papers will 
show that questions are still set which scarcely make 
sense except on the assumption that the old view 
remains valid, Let me give three .examples from 
recent papers of the Oxford and Cambridge Board: 
What caused the failure of George III's 
ma at personal government? (‘A’ level, 
How far was the growth of Cabinet govern- 
ment interrupted by George III’s attempt at 
personal rule? (‘A’ level, 1957.) 
What principles and policies divided the 
Tories and Whigs during the first twenty years 
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of George III’s reign? (‘O’ level, December, 
1952.) 


Most of the questions set by the Board are, it is 
true, unexceptionable; but it is rather discouraging 
for those of us who try to base our teaching on 
recent research to find that examination papers are 
still sometimes set in which a knowledge of this 
research is apparently penalised.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. H. WHYTE 
Ampleforth College, York 


* 


Sir,—I do teach history, and over a wider period 
than Dr. Plumb, like all my colleagues. 

If Dr. Plumb wished to confine his remarks to the 
teaching of eighteenth-century history he should not 
have spoken in such general terms. Other centuries 
than his own ‘are on the move’; we can no more 
shelter in ‘cosy truths’ about Tudor despotism, Civil 
War causes, the origins of the political parties or the 
character of nineteenth-century revolutions than in 
the Whig model for the eighteenth century. The point 
is that the collapse of that interpretation has con- 
fused the whole ‘pattern’ of English history, and 
the general turmoil—moral, political, socio- 
economic—of our times has done the same for all 
history. Where before certainties were the objective 
of teaching, today we must teach uncertainties. More- 
Over, we ought to, because history can then be used 
as the critical discipline that, I repeat, is the most 
valuable thing we can teach in a revolutionary age. 

Dr. Plumb denies this is being done over the one 
century of English history that he is concerned with, 
on the basis solely of examination results, as though 
this was the only reliable evidence. I don’t dispute 
it. I merely say. it doesn’t tell anything like the whole 
truth. As an historian, to answer by the method, 
Dr. Plumb should be prepared to look below the 
obvious facts. He should, to begin with, humanly 
recognise a distinction between effort and achieve- 
ment. The margin is enlarged by sixth forms (and 
scholarship-entrance lists) inflated for headmasters’ 
salary purposes, prestige or mere blind faith in the 
general usefulness of staying at school. It is foolish 
to lump together as ‘addicts of certainties’ teachers 
who might prefer a new, perhaps more ‘truthful,’ 
line and pupils capable of grasping only outdated 
- but clear ones; in schoolteaching this is a perpetual 
dilemma which on the whole university teachers may 
ignore, 

Dr. Plumb should next realise that teachers live 
long (and most schools have only one, at most two, 
specialists) and textbooks even longer; that it takes 
time to write new ones and lots of money to buy 
them, which most schools don’t possess (few will be 
able to buy the documents his review recommended) 
any more than most teachers can afford expensive 
new authorities. Finally, it should have been clear 
that I was describing a postwar trend, stimulated 
by the vastly increased research and the growing 
number of teachers experienced in or affected by it. 
If Dr. Plumb continues marking for another ten 
years (which heaven protect him from!) I’ll bet him 
£10 he will change his tune. Meanwhile, he and some 
of his academic colleagues could ‘get their eye in’ 
by taking a closer look at their scholastic brethrens’ 
difficulties and efforts.~Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID HENSCHEL 
Chaucer's Gate, 57 Strawberry Lane, 
Carshalton, Surrey 


PURCHASE TAX ANOMALIES 


Sir,—You will have noticed the rather peculiar 
reply given to Mr. Nabarro by Mr. Simon when a 
question was asked by the former in the House last 
week about purchase tax. 

The other day a salesman called at my home and 
tried to persuade me to buy a paraffin-burning 
radiator. He explained to me that a gas or electric 
fire carried a 60 per cent. tax, but that paraffin heaters 
were tax free. 

Now surely this is idiotic? The nationalised in- 
dustries, one would suspect, should be given preferen- 
tial treatment where oil is concerned, for the oil is 
imported and costs dollars, It is most odd that the 
civil service should penalise home-produced fuels in- 
stead of penalising paraffin! 

There are so many anomalies in this purchase 
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taxation that the Government ought to make up its 
mind to take some swift action, before we get more 
Rochdales.—Yours faithfully, 

R. B. BROWNING 
8 Fitzgeorge Avenue, W14 


DE-FEDERATING IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Sir,—You have been generous to me and to Mr. 
Baxter in giving us space. I hardly dare hope for 
more, but probably before your next issue appears 
the ‘courageous policy of partnership’ which Mr. 
Baxter extols will have taken another blow with the 
passage of the Electoral Bill, and African opposition 
will have become more bitter and determined. Does 
Mr. Baxter really think that I ‘raked together every 
grievance that can be thought of’ in my letter? It is 
clear that he does fot know a fraction of the hard 
feeling among European and African ‘liberals’ and 
the hatred of those subjected to discrimination in the 
Federation. 

Does Mr. Baxter remember how Schreiner 
implored the British Government not to hand over 
the Africans of South Africa to a settler government 
when the Union was being formed? Does he think, 
in the light of all that has happened since, that it 
would be right to call him a ‘faint-heart,’ a ‘reaction- 
ary,’ ‘backward-looking’ and without a true concern 
for the Africans? He and those who supported him 
were called all that, but they were terribly right. 

Africans are afraid of the Federal Government 
because they believe it will treat them as the Govern- 
ment of the Union treats Africans in South Africa. 
The impatience of the Federal Government to revise 
the Constitution before 1960 and the way in which 
it is being revised are further signs to them that this 
is true. 

Governments in Africa are paid for the labour they 
export. I proposed that Nyasaland should be paid for 
hers. It is worth £4,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Baxter writes of the ‘magnanimity’ of the 
Federal Government in granting the franchise to the 
three-quarters of the population who are British 
Protected persons (or rather to those few among them 
who qualify by income and education). Can he not 
see that magnanimous superiority is as insulting as 
social contempt? Africans must not be expected to be 
grateful for this condescending gift of a common 
human right. 

Incidentally, Nigerian British Protected persons 
have had votes for years. It is not a precedent. 

One more point to answer. It is the Territorial 
Governments that limit free movement. The Federa- 
tion is corrupting the Protectorate ideals of the North 
and Nyasaland. Much is going that was once worthy 
of Britain in her protectorate mission. 

The Africans no longer stand alone in seeing that 
de-federation must be considered if the erosion of 
their safeguards under the Federation goes any 
farther. I wrote that it would not be difficult. Dr. 
Creighton has noted very wisely the -difficulties in 
personal politics, and Mr. Baxter has said that it is 
a horrid thing to suggest but not that it cannot be 
done. The Times, in its leading article of February 
3, says it must be considered. 

Let us continue to consider it in the light of Mr. 
Todd’s defeat.—Y ours faithfully, 

THOMAS FOX-PITT 
49/50 Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1 


THE LIBERAL REVIVAL 


Sir,—I had thought that Taper’s refusal to acknow- 
ledge the fact of Liberal revival was due to per- 
versity. It is now clear, however, that he has been 
looking for it in the wrong place. He can watch 
Gayfere Street for a generation, but he will not find 
there any sign of Liberal activity, for party head- 
quarters moved to.Victoria Street several years ago. 

Perhaps, however, Taper will be kind enough to 
remain in Gayfere Street, for, without being offen- 
sive, knowing offensiveness to be anathema to Taper, 
the one thing that might wreck the Liberal initiative 
would be for the party to listen to his views on 
strategy. The idea that Kelvingrove is a suitable con- 
stituency for the next Liberal candidature is a 
peculiar one. At each of the general elections of 1935, 
1945 and 1950 (the last three occasions on which the 
Liberal Party fought this seat) the Liberal candidate 
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in Kelvingrove polled the lowest Liberal vote im 
Great Britain. 

Please do not think that I deplore Taper’s succes- 
sive denigrations of Liberal progress. On the con- 
trary, each successive assertion by Taper that the 
Liberal Party is finished coincides with a substantial 
improvement in the polls of Liberal candidates.— 
Yours faithfully, 

IVOR R. M. DAVIES 
29 Bainton Road, Oxford 


[Taper writes: ‘It did occur to me that Gayfere 
Street was suspiciously quiet, but I thought it was 
the quiet of the grave. My apologies. As for Mr. 
Davies’s suggestion that I am responsible for raising 
the Liberal vote at by-elections, modesty compels me 
to reject it..—Editor, Spectator.] 


CRISE DE CONSCIENCE 


Sir,—It was not my intention to make a direct 
parallel between British policy in India and French 
policy in North Africa. The parallel for India is 
Indo-China, where French policy, the combination 
of nominal and vague concessions with petty evasion, 
helped to bring about catastrophe. Bao Dai was not 
a very good horse, but the French stable managers 
did not back him very skilfully or generously. If 
the implication of Mr. Huizinga’s letter is that the 
French behaved ‘comme des messieurs’ in Morocco 
and Tunis, either his memory or mine is bad. 

That we have people in Parliament just as foolish 
and out of touch with the necessities of the time 
as any member of the French National Assembly 
is something I am afraid of. We shall have our own 
testing time in Kenya and in Central Africa. But, 
alas, all I wrote. weeks ago in my review of M. 
Servan-Schreiber’s book has been proved inade- 
quately pessimistic, This has been the fate of every 
commentator on French imperial affairs since 1945. 
I can assure Mr. Huizinga this sad reflection dis- 
tresses me as much as it can him.—Yours faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


THE GERMAN ‘MIRACLE’ 

Sir,—Mr. Nigel Birch, in his review of Dr, Erhard’s 
book on the German ‘miracle,’ quotes me, with some- 
what exaggerated scorn, as protesting against the ‘few 
mild deflationary measures’ recommended (but, Mr. 
Birch please note, not fully implemented) in 1950 to 
‘right the position,’ and predicting the unemployment 
of two million which, I felt, would be dangerous to the 
political stability of Germany. Considering that the 
rise of Hitler was entirely due to the vast unemploy- 
ment I see nothing to change in my assumption. The 
figure of unemployment in Germany (the readers of 
Mr. Birch’s animadversions will, I am sure, be sur- 
prised to learn) rose to 1,987,000 by the end of that 
year. I do not call this a bad guess on my patt. 
Indeed, I could offer Mr. Birch much worse examples 
of my fallibility. I can only plead that my foresight 
is generally better than his hindsight was about the 
velocity of circulation of money in this country. 

Mr. Birch’s attitude in calling a policy which leads 
to 1,987,000 unemployed (I admit ijt was fewer than 
two million) and advocates a l’outrance deflation in 
a period of rapidly rising unemployment in the US 
and here leads one to understand why ‘Nigel was 
depressing’ (Evidence before the Porter Tribunal, 
p. 98, Q.3719) and to suspect that ‘the little local 
difficulty’ which disembarrassed the Government of 
the three Don Quixotes of deflation might have 
prolonged its life. I can only hope that Mr. Birch’s 
constituents will soon be given an opportunity to 
express their reaction to such sentiments.—Yours 
faithfully, 

T. BALOGH 
Balliol College, Oxford 
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HENRY CHANNELL, who, at the last Admiralty Ses- 
sions, was sentenced to be hanged for the murder 
of his captain on the high seas, died yesterday, of 
consumption, in Newgate prison. He had been 
respited in consequence of one of the Jury who tried 
him being a Quaker. 
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Any healthy child will tell you that Hovis is full of 
flavour and quite different from ordinary bread. Yet 
neither children nor their parents always know that 
the flavour is only one of the remarkably good things 
about the wheatgerm bread. * 

Inside information. Strip off the outer husk (the bran) 
of a grain of wheat, and you come to the starchy white 
kernel. From this alone the whitest flour is made— 
and, if you like it, the all-white loaf that once seemed 
so desirable in the days when we couldn’t have it. 

The heart of the wheat. But best of all, the grain has its 
wheatgerm—small yet rich in those things the white 


flour lacks. When wheat is sown, it is the wheatgerm 


from which the new plant springs. It contains an extra- 
ordinary high proportion of the natural life and flavour 
that made bread, from ancient times, the staff of life. 
White bread. White bread is made of flour from which 
all the husk of the wheat has been removed—and with 
the husk goes all the wheatgerm as well. By Govern- 
ment regulation, nutrients must be added to make up 
for this loss. Dieticians differ about the effect of the 
husks on human health, but everyone agrees that the 
more wheatgerm we get, the better. 


This slice 


has something 
the others haven't got 





What wholemeal means. It means just what it says— 
the whole meal, husk and all, ground into a flour with 
nothing added and nothing taken away. You get all 
the bran (which may or may not suit you) and you lose 
no wheatgerm, which is definifely a good thing. 


Better and better. But wouldn’t it be even better— 
since all agree that wheatgerm is so extra good—if we 
could have not only the small original portion of it, 
but a great deal more besides? 


Well, we do—in Hovis. Hovis flour is unique. It has 
no husks; they have gone to do their most useful job, 
feeding animals. But it has extra wheatgerm, eight or 
nine times more than you get even in wholemeal. 


The slice of life. That is what makes Hovis the slice of 
life. That is where Hovis gets its interesting taste and 
why it gives such energy and well-being to people who 
eat it regularly. 


A word about your baker. Hovis is baked by your local 
baker. It is from his ovens that the fresh loaves come 
each morning, baked as he knows you like them. Give 
him an order for Hovis every day. 


Hovis is the slice of life 
so have some every day 
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Broken Mould 


Creighton. (Royal Court.) 
Most tragedies turn the limelight 
| on to the big man in decay. From 
has been sought for the dying has- 
been. Mr. Osborne deals in an even more sorry 
and desperate figure—the living hasn’t-been. His 
it, marry it, and live unhappily ever after with it. 
Jimmy Porter, Archie Rice and now Géorge 
Dillon are cut to the same flawed pattern. Béfore 
genius in this age is not the Queen’s sword on your 
shoulder but the lynch mob’s rope round your 
neck. What makes them so angry and snapping, 
This is why Jimmy Porter lives in his attic and 
works at a sweet stall. This is why Archie Rice 
waits for the policeman’s knock on the door. This 
bourgeoisie. 
Every provincial poetry society or WEA group 
has its George Dillon—the arty smarty with his 


Epitaph for George Dillon. By 
7 oe John Osborne and Anthony 
King Lear to Citizen Kane, from 
Othello to Willy Loman, our pity 
heroes aré little men rotten before they are-ripe. 
They not only court failure, they go to bed with 
Nature made them, she broke the mould.gThey 
are romantics who believe that the akpolllle of 
what turns the draught Bass to bile in their glasses, 
is the fear that they may never be martyred. 
is why George Dillon marries into a Grove family 
and settles down by the telly among the lumpen- 
lank hair, his bad-taste rhetoric, his little-boy 
charm and his unfinished play/novel/sonnet 


sequence. The local Dillon always wears his 


family like an embroidered strait-jacket. He is 
worshipped by his mother, fondled by his sisters, 
and contemptuously subsidised by his father. It 
takes a war, a slump or a revolution to flush him 
out of his furnished womb at the top of the house. 
In a play by Chekhov or a film by Fellini, the boy 
never leaves home. 

John Osborne and Anthony Creighton have 
neatly turned this pattern inside out like a glove. 
Their Dillon has already escaped to London;-been 
an aircrew officer in the war, married a famous 
actress, actually completed several plays, and is 
within a few rungs of success. Almost at the top 
of the ladder, he discovers a tendency to vertigo. 
So back he burrows into the bosom of someone 
else’s family. 

Here he can hate his adopted father without 
being haunted by the memory of Gdipus. He can 
be cuddled by his adopted mother without the 
guilt of incest. He can seduce his adopted sister 
without the Eumenides peeping through the key- 
hole. The cuckoo has lost his nerve. Instead of 
kicking the alien eggs out of the nest, the intruder 
surrenders at the final curtain and becomes a tame 
bird. 

By a brilliant and courageous stroke of insight, 
striking while the irony is hot, the authors make 
Dillon not savagely bitter at his defeat but instead 
tearfully grateful. This seems to me the knock- 
out punch which ends a real championship fight. 
One critic, Kenneth Tynan, has magisterially 
rapped Osborne and Creighton across their 
knuckle-dusters because they do not explain 
whether Dillon is a genius or a mediocrity. But 
surely the answer is (a) that the title, Epitaph for 
George Dillon, is a clear sign that the hero has 
sold out his talent by burying himself alive, and 
(b) that the question of genius is irrelevant. 

Osborne’s most valuable gift to the’ md@ern 


theatre ‘is his demonstration that failure is as 
agonising and as dramatic for the third-rater as 
forthe genius. Just as defeat in love is as cruel and 
poignant forthe plain woman as for the great 
beauty. 

It is not accidental that John Osborne’s glitter- 
ing success should have been built on the observa- 
tion of three tarnished failures. The whole steam- 
power of his writing comes from this identifica- 
tion with his main characters. He seems to stand 
outside himself and say: ‘Look at you, Osborne. 
Here you are,.over-articulate, weakly charming, 
self-centred, rather callous. Your only excuse is 
talent, and judging by your achievements so far 
the chances are you're a phoney.’ 


Almost every young man with creative preten- 
sions has said the same kind of thing to himself in 
the mirror. But few writers since Pepys have dared 
rip out that part of themselves in words with such 
blinding candour and frightening honesty. To a 
great extent Osborne has been aided in his self- 
dissection by being an actor. To the superb talent 
for slangy, sinewy dialogue, he has added the 
mummer’s instinct for seeing each individual as 
a frustrated matinée idol with his favourite tricks 
of gesture and posture. Jimmy Porter, Archie Rice 
and George Dillon are all actor-entertainers—one 
amateur, two professional. 

Mr. Creighton, too, is an actor. Epitaph for 
George Dillon has the faults of an actors’ play. 
It is primitively constructed. Two flashbacks take 
place up in the air on a sort of diving-board in 
order to give us information about the characters 
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which could have been conveyed in a page of 
dialogue. Not only are these inserts preposterously 
staged, they are so woollily written that the 
audience misses essential clues to later action. 
Then there is the much-praised second act 
where Robert Stephens as Dillon, and Yvonne 
Mitchell as the bright young intellectual aunt of 
the family, fight a friendly ferocious duel with un- 
buttoned rapiers. This should tumesce inch by 
inch, like the second act of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
until the climactic ‘touché when they spit each 
other on their weapons. The director William 
Gaskill beats them on with a knout. But the 


,authors. continually let the tension sag through 
wilful neglect of narrative technique. They break 


up Dillon’s speeches into consciously theatrical 
monologues to which the aunt responds with 
ironic applause and criticism. 

Robert Stephens, with the slightly obscene 
charm of a moulting teddy bear, and Yvonne 
Mitchell, a gazelle with a college education, are 
characters impeccably observed and shrewdly 
played. But the lower-middle-class household 
(again the actors’-eye view) are seen from the 
outside like grotesques fleetingly noted in a 
theatrical digs. The father, the elder daughter and 
the clergyman are stock comic relief borrowed 
from the railway buffet of Brief Encounter. 

Fortunately for the balance of the play, the 
fond mother and the foolish other daughter are 
miraculously incarnated in Alison Leggat and 
Wendy Craig. Dillon thinks he is seducing both 
with his schoolboy Casanova act but unerringly 
they suck him into domesticity—Miss Leggat as 
the Godfrey Winn mum caught between a cup of 
tea and a good cry, Miss Craig as the 6.5 Special 
Delilah half-skiffle and half-sniffle. 

Epitaph for George Dillon has all the fascina- 
tion of a forgotten desk drawer—stuffed full of 
surprises, disappointments and discoveries. It con- 
tains enough red meat for a month’s digesting. 

ALAN BRIEN 


Some Short, Sharp Shocks 


DuRING the present period of 
growth English ballet, like other 
hothouse subjects, needs a lot of 
careful attention: cold draughts 
must, if possible, be excluded and 
this involves all the important 
people behind the scenes in close 
study of the signs of changes in the 
weather. Just at present there are visible two small 
clouds on the horizon, the inevitable downpour 
from which will make an atmospheric change of 
some importance. The clouds are discernible in 
news items about recent ballet hagpenings in 
Russia and France. 

Writing of the recent appearance in Moscow of 
the English ballerina Beryl Grey, a Soviet critic 
put a firm finger on one of the basic problems of 
interpretation: it was his first experience of the 
English ballet style and its impact, though gentler, 
was as stimulating as we here found the impact of 
the style of the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet. Praising 
the dancer for those qualities which secured her 
reputation with the Covent Garden company, the 
critic found that the lack in the interpretation of 
the double role in Swan Lake was a firmness of 
style—compared with the Soviet interpreters. By 
‘firmness of style’ he meant a quality for which 
the nearest parallel is effortless dynamism—as 
opposed to that plastic elegance which is the hall- 
mark of our kind of dancing. This absence of 
what an observer at the fountainhead of classicism 
regards as an essential component of a ballerina’s 
style, he attributes to the overwhelming influence 
of Pavlova on English dancers and on English 
dancing. 


His close analysis of the dance qualities of both 
the living and the dead dancer is strictly fair to 
both, and a sharp illumination on ballet values in 
Russia now. The sharper importance of these 
utterances is their indication of a critical approach 
which plumbs about one thousand fathoms deeper 
than a Western critic would go. Obviously, all 
Western dancing when seen in Russia is going to 
be weighed by this scale of values. When the 
Royal Ballet reaches Moscow (any year now) the 
interactions between English dancing and choreo- 
graphy, and the Russian’s reception of them, will 
provide a stimulus of a kind that our dancers have 
not before met on any other visits to foreign parts. 

The second and larger, because slightly nearer, 
cloud is the immediate revelation of the Sagan 
ballet-spectacle Le Rendezvous Manqué; what- 
ever its merits, choreographic, scenic and theatri- 
cal, it is destined to be a landmark in con- 
temporary ballet history; it will be seen in most 
Western countries during the next seven or eight 
months. It pulls into sharp perspective the gnaw- 
ing problem of the future shape of ballet: most 
planning (if so positive a word may describe how 
balletic policies are brought to realisation) for 
Western ballet leans towards a reviving of the 
nineteenth-century formula of the pregramme- 
length ballet. No other development seems pos- 
sible after fifty years’ exploitation of the one- 
acter everywhere save in Russia. Le Rendezvous 
Manqué is going to convince half the directors 
that a similar kind of full-sized dramatic narrative 
in music and movement is good box-office: the 
other half of the power-holders will remain un- 
convinced, but unable to think up a formula 
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which will give ballet a new look and a new sales 
appeal. 

Perhaps we could just start part of the business 
all over again by bringing different training 
methods into dance schools so that our perfor- 
mers, like the Russians, can acquire a totally 


expressive style based on a full understanding of 
the classical movement vocabulary and of the 
basic functions of the theatre? Such a develop- 
ment would shock as smartly as—and probably no 
more harmfully than—any other cold shower. 

A. V. COTON 


The Lively Arts 


It seems incredible that the BBC 
has waited so long to present a 
regular magazine feature on the 
farts. Even now the Corporation 
seems to be shy of associating this 
dubious four-letter word with the 
new programme. Monitor is intro- 
duced as ‘a look every fortnight at 
what's happening in theatre, films, books, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, architecture.’ The first pro- 
gramme was a near-success. I had been intending 
to say here for some time that what is chiefly 
wrong with television is the vision; that the pic- 
tures on our tiny, inefficient screens are so poor 
that they should be regarded merely-as a visual 
aid to the spoken word. I wanted to clinch the 
point by suggesting that television could never 
hold an audience with a silent film. Then along 
came John Schlesinger to start Monitor off with 
filmed shots of Harringay Circus that required 
no descriptive words to grip the viewer. Could we 
have more of such experiments, please? Peter 
Brook then gave a fascinating demonstration and 
explanation of musique concréte. The interview 
with Amis was poor, chiefly because the inter- 
viewer was surly and not very knowledgeable 
about Amis’s work. Moreover, he had such a 
strong resemblance to Amis that it was disconcert- 
ingly like Tweedle Dum interviewing Tweedle 
Dee. Was this one of Huw Wheldon’s Welsh jokes? 
Alan Brien’s interviews with people reeling from 
the theatre after suffering Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
came off splendidly; but not the attempt to discuss 
the play seriously. 

The second issue-of Monitor a fortnight later 
was less distinguished. I think Mr. Wheldon was 
trying to suggest that something in Sagan’s ballet 
moves French youth in the way in which Osborne’s 
plays move English youth. I don’t believe it, but 
I'd like to hear it argued. Unfortunately, we never 
found out what Sagan’s idea is or why it is so 
powerful. This programme suffers chiefly from 
too many dull people interviewing too many dull 
people, though I except Milton Shulman from 
this charge. He interviewed Tynan, Wain, Wil- 
son, Holroyd and Hopkins forthrighffy. and 
fairly; but I’m worried about the ethics of cutting 
filmed interviews so that the answers to a’similar 
question put to several people are given consecu- 
tively. Did the victims know that these answers 
would be given out of context? If so, they were 
foolish to consent to this smart-aleckry. 


The report on Sam Wanamaker’s Liverpool 
theatre experiment by Alan Brien was too compli- 
cated. The brief seemed to be: find out what the 
man in the street and his business rivals think of 
Wanamaker’s work, which, incidentally, you will 
get him rapturously to describe. But exactly what 
Wanamaker is doing, what plays, films and con- 
certs he has presented, and how they fared, we 
were not told. Simplicity and directness arevevery- 
thing in television. Lime Grove people should 
play back Murrow’s superb interview with Mr. 
Truman in slow motion until they have learned 
that lesson. 

ATV’s cultural answer to Monitor was shown 
on the Sunday between. A flop, I am afraid—but 
not an unpromising one. At least*ATV are not 
afraid of the word. The series is called Is Art 
Necessary? and the first programme was an 








attempt to pin down the meaning that the word 
‘beauty’ has for us in 1958. This was done chiefly 
by examining the line and mass of selectively bred 
and wild animals. The animal judges were most 
interesting, the zesthetes ineffective. Both Sir-Ken- 
neth Clark and William Clark, his accomplished 
anchor man, seemed to be discussing rather simple 
ideas in rather difficult language. In order to allow 
Sir Kenneth C. to speak his final piece, William 
C. had to cut off Bernard Leach in mid-word. I 
hope our most distinguished potter will not be 
discouraged by this trahison des Clarks. I should 
add that there were far too many people in this 
half-hour programme and that somebody should 
find out from those on the other channel who did 
Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? how to make pots 
and other small objects look interesting on the 
screen. 

The BBC’s World Theatre Series has its ups and 
downs. Heartbreak House was enthralling until the 
last act, which presented a problem that nobody 
has yet solved on television. What do you do when 
you have more than six characters in search of a 
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camera? How do you show the speaker and those 
spoken to in sufficient detail? Even on the stage, 
where the eye can keep all the players in focus, 
this scene is not easy to manage. 

I found The -Government Inspector mildly 
enjoyable. The translation was free and it spoke 
easily. Nevertheless, it was rather commonplace 
so that all the fun had to come from situations 
and the characters; and these are rather too 
simple and obvious for us today. Fortunately the 
play was brief and Hancock’s hour and a quarter 
went swiftly. Last Sunday’s play The Judge, a 
translation from the Danish, never, I thought, 
rese much above melodrama. I wonder how much 
had been cut out of the original version. It was un- 
suitable for this series. 

I asked people who had found an unpunishing 
way of rationing television for under-fourteens 
during school term to let me know the secret so 
that I could pass it on. Several mothers have 
written to me to say that they have no trouble at 
all. But they were all mothers of sizeable families 
of a fairly narrow age range living in the country. 
One father of four claims to have found the ideal 
solution. They do not own a television but hire 

for each holiday. This makes television into 
thé treat it should be, rather than common daily 
fare. My own method, which works pretty well 
with an ex-addict, is to offer the child five hours 
of television a week and encourage her to select 
her items in advance and make a timetable for 
the coming week. 
JOHN COWBURN 


Upside Down 


3 Victory at Sea. (Berkeley.)}—The 
Truth About Women. (General 
release.)}—The Story of Doctor 
Cn) Schweitzer. (Cinephone.) — 
Don’t Go Near the Water. 

. (Empire.) 
_ THINGS, as if to prove just how 
absurd publicity. and distribution 
can get, were more upside down than usual this 
week. The best film is an American war documen- 
tary relegated to the outback of the Tottenham 
Court Road; the best light entertainment is a 
British comedy that, with everyone asking where 
British comedies have got to, never even got a 
West End showing or a press show; the dullest, 
if you can believe it, is the official story of Dr. 
Schweitzer; and way, way down at the lower depths 
of fatuity is the one film that started off with 
the fireworks and starlets of a Leicester Square 

premiére. 

Victory at Sea is an hour and a half condensed 
from the thirteen hours of the same title televised 
by the BBC in half-hourly episodes, a history of 
the war with the emphasis on naval warfare but 
with a good deal else thrown in—jungle fighting, 
the invasion of Normandy, London. The material 
comes from everywhere, including captured 
enemy films, which prove some of the most 
spectacularly interesting (Hitler visiting Rome, the 
Japanese suicide pilots taking off), and is put to- 
gether with what, at this difficult distance, seems 
almost startling skill and tact, for it manages to 
make the events appear passionately exciting and 
immediate, and at the same time to give them a 
remote, proud heroism without ever suggesting 
that war in itself is anything but evil and ugly. 
Produced by Henry Salomon, who wrote the 
excellent commentary, and edited by Isaace 
Kleinerman, this is one of the few films I can 
imagine giving young people who cannot remem- 
ber it well an idea of what the war really felt like: 
though it has, and suitably, an ‘A’ certificate. 
The Truth About Women is a better-than- 


average British film (which isn’t saying a lot these 
days, but still) -about the loves .of-Laurence-Har- 
vey in the early days of the century; and why, 
with so much nasty nonsense press-shown and 
publicised, it should be bundled away so darkly 
is anyone’s guess, not mine. 

The Story of Dr. Schweitzer is a prosy piece 
that has. done what seems the impossible—made 
the man and his achievements seem dreary. And 
since the film, we are told, has Dr. Schweitzer’s 
support and approval, he must prestmably ap- 
prove of the portentous head-wagging, the 
sententious maxims, the humourless and heavy 
manner, the soulful heaving at the organ, he is 
saddled with. And so I am sorry to say that instead 
of coming out into Oxford Street thinking how 
wonderful and noble and remarkable he must be, 
one came out feeling what a priggish old bore 
he sounds—which is surely untrue, yet is hardly 
Pierre Fresnay’s fault, but the script’s and the 
director’s, that made him look uncannily like 
Schweitzer but gave him nothing but (presumably) 
the mannerisms. Now even if Schweitzer has those 
mannerisms, one would presumably, in real life, 
be able to get over them, particularly faced with 
his hospital as evidence for the defence; so it is 
a measure of the film’s complete inadequacy, 
imaginative and technical, that it never manages 
to make one feel even a hint of greatness or a 
twinge of admiration. And it is dubbed into a 
variety of English accents that further add to its 
air of secondhandness. Director: André Haguet. 

Don't Go Near the Water is farce played with 
the dogged determination of a snail’s Grand Prix, 
about American public relations on a Pacific 
island during the war. Rather ghoulishly true to 
anyone who has had anything to do with Ameri- 
can public relations, but never, not once, even 
mildly funny. With Glenn Ford (wasted) and a 
pleasant girl called Gia Scala, looking faintly 
embarrassed at finding. herself mixed up in such 
a ridiculous business. Director: Charles Walters. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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_ London today, 
Pakistan tomorrow 


But here the adventurous businessman will be 
meeting people whose customs and traditions are 
very different from his own. That is why he will do 
well to consult the National Overseas and Grindlays 
Bank Limited—a recent amalgamation between the 
National Bank of India and Grindlays Bank. This 
bank not only provides an efficient modern banking 
service but also a fund of knowledge of all kinds 
concerning Pakistan. 





NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. London Branches: 54, PARLIAMENT ST., S.W.1. 13, ST. JAMES’S SQ., S.W.1. 
Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Branches in: INDIA © PAKISTAN © CEYLON * BURMA * KENYA * UGANDA * TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR © ADEN * SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE AND 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA, Bankers to the Government in: ADEN “ KENYA * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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‘IT shall never 
read your 


paper again...’ 


We have always believed in extending to our 
readers the right, enjoyed by newspapers in this 
country, to form their own opinions. We print all 
the facts. We express our opinion — objectively. 
And our readers make up their own minds. They 
may not always agree with us, but there are 
surprisingly few of those letters which start “ Sir, 
I shall never read your paper again .. .”” Or maybe 
it is not so surprising. A paper such as bi 

THE SCOTSMAN with an objective attitude towards SECURE OR LEFT TO CHANCE? 
facts naturally attracts similar minds in its Her father’s life assurance a 
readers. People capable of seeing more than one protects her future. 

side of a subject — who respect honesty and Your family needs this protection too 

accuracy as much as they appreciate good writing. 
TOUR sort of people. Will yee join them ? It costs For personal advice on life assurance for 
very little to enjoy this stimulating company. the family — ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


3d. from your newsagent PRUDENTIAL 
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NE of the last places where it is possible 

to play the old literary game of guessing the 
author from the text is the New Yorker, where 
a headline alone is employed to attract the 
reader’s attention, and the writer’s name is not 
revealed until the end. Some contributors pro- 
claim their identity in their trade tricks, like S. J. 
Perelman; others, like Frank O'Connor, by their 
stage props; but there is one who announces him- 
self simply because his writing has ‘a quality that, 
although it is hard to define, is immediately recog- 
nisable . . . it informs one that what is to follow 
is to be an exhibition of an artist’s complete con- 
trol of content and technique.’ The quotation 
comes from Anthony West's collection of New 
Yorker essays,* where it is applied to The, End 
of the Affair, but it expresses, I imagine, the 
feeling which many a New Yorker reader has 
about Mr. West’s own good wine, 

Mr. West’s critical objective, he explains in an 
introduction, is to rip away the honeysuckle; to 
reveal books and authors as they were, or are— 
not as fashion, piety or prejudice has disguised 
them. To do this, it is essential to study the 
author’s character : 


SSeeaaaaaSsasssssssSsSSSsssSsSsSs———_—— 
A new work by Van Wyck Brooks 
From a Writer’s 
Notebook 


This is the distinguished American critic at his 
most creative, a provocative series of ideas and 
comments culled from a lifetime of reading, 
observation, work, and thought. Its urbanity, 
originality, and depth, its Emersonian wit, 
all reflect one of the most delightful and 
civilised minds in America. a1/- 
* 
Everyman’s 
Dictionary of* 
6 . 
Literary Biography: 
English and American 


by D. C. Browning m.a., p..0rT. 
An entirely new compilation in Everyman’s 


Reference Library, The 2,250 entries cover, in 
one volume of 768 pages, the entire range of 
English and American literature from earliest 


times to the present day. 20/- 


A new novel by Lewis Gibbs 
Gowns & Satyr’s Legs 


The author of The Good Beauties, etc., devel- 

in this new novel a dangerous and hor- 
ribly painful situation for a schoolmaster of 
strict integrity and sopeiey. The tension of his 
doubtful mastery endures to the end. 13/6 


_—————— 











Mr. West’s Good Wine 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


The extent to which a writer will evade the 
realities of his relationships, and fudge and 
dodge facts in presenting himself to the world, 
gives one a good measure of his integrity. The 
falsification he indulges in while fabricating the 
persona he presents for public consumption 
generally show up in his books as falsities; and 
if one is aware of the deliberate or compulsive 
distortions that shape his life one is better 
equipped to judge by how much his work is a 
contribution to knowledge, and by how much 
it is a simple reflection of his psychological 
necessities. Biographical criticism is often de- 
structive of a pose, and of values fabricated 
to sustain it; but it is, in my view, a soundly 
creative technique when it comes to literary 
assessments. 

I had not realised, reading these criticisms 
singly as they appeared in the New Yorker, how 
undeserved is the label ‘destructive’ so often 
applied to his criticisms, how preoccupied he is 
with essentially constructive designs. He works 
to a rule of living—and, by extension, of writing 
—which might be called positivist liberalism; by 
its standards he measures everything which 
comes before him. ‘Positivist’ in the sense that 
it rejects the Voltairean concept of absolute free- 
dom to differ; seeing the hideous mess which 
liberals got into—for example, through allow- 
ing themselves to be used as ‘fronts’ for Com- 
munist purposes—he insists that they should 
abandon old ideas of tolerance and, instead, begin 
to apply firm distinctions between worthy and 
unworthy. Positivist, too, in that it also rejects 
Orwellian pessimism—rejects it, in Principles and 
Persuasions, with what is perhaps the most 
damning essay in the book, where Orwell’s fan- 
tasies are grimly related to his failure to grow 
up—his inability to realise that the world is not 
an extension of his repellent preparatory school. 

From this point Mr. West takes his departure; 
he comes back to it again and again, dealing with 
writers who fail to meet his standards. Mauriac, 
for one: ‘it is hard to see how writing, even 
though rich and elaborate, that is in favour of 
negation and sterility and that has, in the long 
run, nothing more to offer than a cry of protest 
against the nature of man’s physical being, can 
have any real value.’ And Zola; the critics who 
objected to his preoccupation with sex and 
sewage, Mr. West argues, may not have been 


hypocrites; ‘it may be that their reaction was a 


healthy one and that what they disliked so much 
was not his honesty but a fundamental flaw in 
his writing.’ 

The operative word is healthy; a sick writer, 
Mr. West is constantly implying, is ultimately a 
bad, a dangerous, writer, because he drags us 
down with him. The neurotic pessimism of an 
Orwell or a Mauriac cannot be justified on the 
grounds that it is a reflection of our time; we may 
have Buchenwald and Hiroshima on our con- 
science, but we have only to read The Reason 
Why, or Son of Oscar Wilde, to realise how 





* PRINCIPLES AND PERSUASIONS. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 21s.) 


astonishingly society has changed for the better. 
We are less indifferent, less cruel; more under- 
standing, and more adult. We are growing up; 
always an erratic process, subject to setbacks, but 
measurable by comparison with what our ances- 
tors did and thought. It is the test of a writer, Mr. 
West feels, how far he. understands and assists 
this progress. 


I hope I have not oversimplified Mr. West’s 
attitude. Certainly I do not want to suggest that 
he indulges in what the Irish call ‘sunburstry.’ If 
he did, it would surely have revealed itself in 
the essays on the writers or books of which he 
approves. No great skill is needed to cut card- 
board literary figures like Hugh Walpole down to 
size: it is much more difficult to assess, say, the in- 
fluence of Graham Greene. Mr. West does not 
fudge around with excuses; he comes out with 
the pronouncement that The End of the Affair 
is ‘undeniably a major work of art’; and the 
skill with which he justifies this judgment reveals 
a shrewd understanding of a writer who has been 
too often praised for the wrong reasons. There is 
a good appreciative study, too, of Denis Johnston, 
a talent much neglected, notably by Denis John- 
ston. 
Reading these essays together, though, it is pos- 
sible to see a defect which was not apparent 
reading them singly when they first appeared: 
priggishness. This is most evident in the onslaught 
which begins, characteristically : 
Edwin O’Connor’s The Last Hurrah arrived 
festooned with pre-publication laurels. It was 
the Book of the Month Club selection, it won 
the accolade of the Reader’s Digest, and it was 
t the Atlantic prize novel of 1955. In view of all 
this, one is tempted to raise one’s hat silently 
to the cortege and let it pass on its way to 
oblivion with the bést possible grace. 

and ends, also characteristically, after Mr. West 

has resisted this temptation at some length: 

Mr. O’Connor’s sentimental presentation of 

that barbaric figure [Skeffington, the Boston 
Irish political boss] as a fairy godmother of 
widows and orphans is more than hard to take. 
It persuasively pretends that mean vices. are 
virtues, and it is that rare thing, a genuinely 

‘subversive book. 

But that is precisely what it does not do; and 
is not. Mr. O’Connor never for a moment con- 
fused vices with virtues; all that he tried to 
show in The Last Hurrah was that they often are 
confused, in the same man, so that an unscrupu- 
lous and cruel politician may be at the same 
time a delightful and kindly man. The book is 
subversive only of Mr. West’s belief in blacks 
and whites; not the same blacks and whites, to 
be sure, that our ancestors believed in, but clear- 
cut in a way they never are in private or in public 
life. The Last Hurrah was, admittedly, an in- 
different novel—with its selfconsciously con- 
trived method of narration and its frequent near- 
sentimentality—but not for Mr. West’s reasons. 

Mr. West is too often distracted in this way 
by his devotion to his own good standards. Even 
his handling of The End of the Affair is a little 
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spoiled by the feeling that the reason he liked 
it is chiefly because it revealed (prematurely, as 
it turns out) that ‘the negative aspects’ of Graham 
Greene’s beliefs ‘have gone into the discard.’ The 
trouble with Mr. West is that he is what Theodor 
Reik has described as a ‘moral climber’; he is 
always nagging at writers to get them to live 
beyond their moral means. But all writers worth 
the name do what they have to do; the absurdity 
of trying to convert them all to positivist liberal- 
isn can be judged by applying it, as a standard 
of criticism, to Proust, or Joyce, or Swift. Mr. 
West actually quotes with approval a French 
critic who said of Swift that ‘he carries the 
rational criticism of values to a point where it 
menaces and impairs the very reasons for living’ 
—a verdict which, though true, is really irrelevant, 
as Mr. West’s own biographical approach should 
help him to understand. As soon as Swift's nature 
—his mania, his egotism, his vanity, his cruel 
rage—and the reasons for it are understood, he 
can be read without the risk (if any really exists) 
of moral contamination. 

The only other criticism of Principles and 
Persuasions is that on balance the targets are a 
little too easy. Mr. West has a reasonable defence 
against this charge: ‘the mind bloats on and 
softens on a diet of pap, and there is good reason 
for reminding the general reader from time to 
time that pap is pap, and not good red meat.’ 
But readers who have suffered from pap-prone- 
ness, and are rescued from it by reading these 
essays, will not find much guidance from them 
about where the red meat is in the world’s 
literary larder. Certainly they will benefit (return- 
ing to his earlier simile) from his revelation of 
the real Shaw, or the real Dickens, after the 
honeysuckle has been cut down; but rather too 
often—notably when Ivy is cut down—nothing 





*‘A magnificent translation of 


The Complete Works 


of Montaigne 
Translated and edited by 
DONALD M. FRAME 


which preserves both the spirit and the 
letter of the original .. . one of the great 
writers of the world restored to us like a 
cleaned picture.’’—CyYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday 
Times). 1,120 pages. 34 gns. 


Engaged in Writing 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


“A splendid exposure of the pomposity and 
futility of men of letters who have de- 
humanised themselves into word-machines. 
The satire of this particular kind of solemn 
and farcical unreality is brilliant.’",-—WwALTER 
ALLEN (New Statesman). 15s. 


Vanished 


Supremacies 
EssaysinEuropeanHistory, 1812-1918 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


“Full of wisdom and penetration... The 
brilliant flashes from his pen light up 
familiar scenes, transforming both them 
and us,”’-—ROBERT BLAKE (Sunday —o 
S. 


Something to Love 
FRANCIS CLIFFORD 


The strange story of a young doctor’s 
return to an Italian village after fourteen 
years, and the changes he finds there, by 
author of Overdue. 13s. 6d. 
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whatsoever remains. Entertaining and often 
salutary though it is to watch the sickle at work, 
I wish Mr. West would more often apply his 
talents as he did in his essay on Greene. 


Anglo-Arab Attitudes 


Journey into Chaos. By Paul Johnson. (Mac- t 


Gibbon and Kee, 15s.) 


I Saw for Myself: The Aftermath of Suez. By | 
and Carter, | 


Anthony Nutting. 
10s. 6d.) 


OF these two books, which record the impressions 
of their authors gathered on recent journeys to 
the Middle East, the better is undoubtedly Mr. 
Johnson’s. It is lively and well written, it takes 
trouble and manages to hold the reader with a 
sustained and interesting argument. Mr. Johnson 
has no doubt that the Middle East today is an 
unpleasant place. Iraq is a country of dams and 
dungeons, Jordan a schizophrenic kingdom, Saud 
America’s broken puppet, and oil the fuel of dis- 
trust. By and large, he is quite right; and since, 
unfortunately, this country has interests in the 
region, it is better that English readers should 
know with whom they are dealing, and not be 
lulled by the illusions spread for years by en- 
thusiasts and optimists. But Mr. Johnson will not 
leave well alone. Against the day of a Labour 
victory, he would here provide a blueprint for 
Labour in office. One or two of his suggestions are 
perhaps a little whimsical, as when he proposes 
to assemble Arab Socialists in annual summer 
schools, no doubt for them to imbibe simultan- 
eously the benign influences of British Labour 
and the English countryside. But what he substan- 
tially suggests is that Britain under Labour should 
become the patron of Arab nationalism. This, how- 
ever, will really not do. Britain under Labour, as 
Britain under the Conservatives, will have the grim 
and disheartening task of defending in the Middle 
East vital interests against wily enemies and worse 
friends. This is enough for any government, with- 
out attempting to patronise chimeras and to make 
friends with shadows. Besides, what have British 
governments been doing since 1918, except to 
patronise Arab nationalism, and what good has it 
ever done them? 

The subtitle of Mr. Nutting’s slight volume is 
‘The Aftermath of Suez.’ But to read him, we 
might well imagine ourselves somewhere before 
the prelude, with nothing learnt and nothing for- 
gotten. The book begins with a visit to North 
Africa, and here is Mr. Nutting describing French 
policy in Algeria: ‘M. Lacoste, of course,’ he 
knowingly explains, ‘does not want a settlement. 
For one thing it would lose him a job, and there 
are few who have been reared among the vicissi- 
tudes of French politics who would give up a 
government post before it gave them up.’ This is 
not very nice. Whom, may we ask, does the author 
prefer to the greedy and unpleasant French? We 
meet them on his peregrinations: outlandish 
tyrants assuring Mr. Nutting of their undying 
opposition to Communism, or else smooth agita- 
tors intensely mouthing the slogans of European 
politics. The author, for his part, is always ready 
with a solution and an arrangement: there should 
be a change of heart in Paris, Libya must be 
strengthened, all Greek Cypriots must be educated 
by the British Council, the Shah must not be so 
fond of money. But so much good sense proves 
in the end too much, for on his last page Mr. 
Nutting comes out with a proposal of wild splen- 
dour: that Britain should promote, not mere 
Arab unity, but Islamic unity itself, from Casa- 
blanca to Karachi, no less. This modest proposal 
is no doubt meant for the benefit of the next Con- 
servative government. ELIE KEDOURIE 
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Dancing in 
the Streets 


CLIFFORD HANLEY 
*A Clydeside Runyon... he has 
the master’s acute eye for “charac- 
ters.” . . . It is sheer delight.’ 

H. B. BOYNE ( Daily Televraph) 


*Affectionate and highly amusing 
account of his childhood... an 
autobiography of great gusto and 
enjoyment.’ 
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The Shaping 


OF THE 


Modern World 


MAURICE BRUCE 


‘Writes uncommonly well . . . this 
is the best book of its type available. 
It has depth as well as breadth, and 
offers insight and understanding as 
well as knowledge.’ 

THE TIMES 








Forgive—but 
do not Forget 


SYLVIA SALVESEN 





‘To me its greatest interest is that it 
proves the invincible force of re- 
ligion and faith which remained 
serene and: impervious in this hell- 
hole of Ravensbrueck.’ 


THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
(Daily Telegraph) 


‘Vivid, objective and tolerant.’ 
SPECTATOR 
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MONTGUERRE 


A writer in his early twenties, Jean- 
Marc Montguerre cuts clean across 
the fashionable disenchantment of so 
many of the younger French writers. 
His novel Thou Shalt Love is an un- 
ashamedly idealistic study of young 
people growing up in France during 
the war. At times it has an almost 
magical atmosphere of youth, its in- 
nocence and frustrations. 12s 6d 


ANOUILH 


An early play by Jean Anouilh, Rest- 
less Heart is translated by Lucienne 
Hill from La Sauvage. It is a brilliant, 
bitter farce on one of Anouilh’s fav 
ourite themes, the rags and riches 
conflict inhuman relationships. 10s 6d 


SANSOM 


Clive Sansom’s new verse sequence 
The Cathedral evokes, in great vari- 
ety of verse forms and detail, the life 
of an English cathedral, particularly 
in the Middle Ages. Gargoyles and 
scholars, bishops and stone carvers, 
and even the devil: all have an essen- 
tial part in this vigorous work. 10s 6d 


POLITICS AND THE POET 


p METHUEN | 


F..M. Todd’s study of Wordsworth 
‘should be read, not only by lovers of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, but also by all 
who have experienced as an aftermath 
of the Russian revolution the kind of 
doubts that assailed Wordsworth as 
an aftermath of the French revolu- 
tion.’ (The Listener) 25s 


ABSTRACTS 


With 230 illustrations, most of them 
incolour, A Dictionary of Abstract 
Painting by Michael Seuphor is the 
only really comprehensive guide to 
the movement. 42s 
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- Gods and Little Fishes 


The Sibyl. By Par Lagerkvist. (Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d.) 
After the Rain, By John Bowen. (Faber, 15s.) 

The Feast of Lupercal. By Brian Moore. (André Deutsch, 15s.) 
Merrily to the Grave. By Kathleen Sully. (Peter Davies, 12s. 6d.) 
Clementine. By Winston Clewes. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 


ON a certain evening the Wandering Jew arrives 
at a mountain shack inhabited by an ageing ex- 
priestess of the Delphic temple and her idiot son. 
He has come to inquire after his destiny, for he, 
like this same Sibyl-priestess, has been cursed by 
God and rejected by man. One day a criminal who 
was carrying his cross to his own execution had 
paused to lean against the Jew’s house. The Jew, 
fearing ill-luck and disrepute, had spurned the 
man away—whereupon the man had turned and 
cursed him. Later rumours to the effect that this 
criminal had been the Son of God were 
abundantly confirmed when the Jew’s wife and 
child had shrivelled up with disease and he him- 
self had been driven forth to an eternity of exile. 
This, he explains to the priestess, was unreason- 
able and unjust, for one can scarcely be expected 
to deal politely with all common criminals on the 
off-chance that they may turn out to be God. 

But Mr. Lagerkvist’s Sibyl has a tale worth two 
of that. As priestess of the inner temple, she had 
the job of being ‘possessed’ by the god (who to 
her is God and identifiable with the Jew’s) and 
giving forth Delphic utterances in her ecstasy. For 
this she had a distinct talent. But being of healthy 
peasant stock and strong natural instincts she took 
an earthly lover as well. The god was a jealous god 
and revenged himself by taking the shape of a 
goat and violating her (‘my frenzy was measure- 
less’), as a result of which she conceived the idiot 
child and was stoned from the temple on grounds 
of improper conduct. 

Here, then, we have two people who are com- 
plaining that they have been viciously wronged 
by capricious and unamiable deities, these deities 
being in effect one and the same, not only gods 
but God. And so what are they going to do about 
it, the Jew and the Sibyl? React against this God, 
accuse his cruelty, denounce his lust? Most cer- 
tainly not. They are going to grovel. The whole 
situation has been trumped up by Mr. Lagerkvist, 
trumped up with extreme perversity and skill, 
purely so that he may give us from the Sibyl’s 
mouth an answer so slimy and depraved as to 
make one feel this precious pair deserve every 
damned thing they get. The solution, says the 
Sibyl, is this: they must accept God as ‘both evil 
and good . . . both meaningless and full of a 
meaning which we can never perceive, yet never 
cease to puzzle over.’ Like it or lump it, says the 
Sibyl: our wretched destinies were caused by 
spite, but since it was God’s spite those destinies 
are divine. The whole book, fascinating as it is 
and distinguished in execution, is a mere excuse 
for wallowing in the mire of a warped and 
masochistic religious sense. A blasphemous book? 
Certainly. It blasphemes against Man. 

In the light of all this, it is instructive and 
pleasing to pass to John Bowen’s After the Rain. 
There has been a second Flood, and some seven 
or eight people survive on a small craft eating fish 
and distilling sea-water to drink. Assailed by 
giant squids, tropical calms, concupiscence, 
jealousies and hurricanoes, they agree to the 
proposition of their leader that he should become 
God, receive their worship and assist their sur- 
vival with his newly acquired powers. After all, 
he says, God only exists, because people believe 
in Him; believe in me enough and my divinity is 
assured. This is all cleverly and smartly done by 
Mr. Bowen, who then proceeds to drive his irony 
home in some apposite little scenes which depict 


the crew’s attitude to the new God. The women 
bend over backwards in their desire to become his 
handmaidens: the ex-Church of England parson 
is happy and serious in his support. of the new 
establishment: the one rationalist on board sulks 
violently: while a dim-witted ex-officer and an 
impotent physical-culture expert. accept this 
development, as they have accepted all else, with 
indifference. The new God has some luck in steer- 
ing them out of a fog, receives abject adoration in 
consequence, gets bigger and better ideas, and 
neglects to wash. But when he demands a human 
sacrifice, the physical-culture expert, alone in re- 
taining his common sense, announces firmly that 
things have gone too far and throws God over- 
board (literally). A choice and witty little 
sociological study, this book points conclusions 
Which shine like gold beside those of Mr. Lagerk- 
vist’s dismal parable. 

But even now we have not done with God— 
or at any rate His Institutions. Brian Moore’s The 
Feast of Lupercal, as well as being an entertain- 
ing account of a middle-aged male virgin’s efforts 
not to be a male virgin any more, contains an 
authentic picture of one of those repositories of 
dirt and bigotry—a Roman Catholic public 
school. This one is in Belfast and is sheer delight. 
The boys, vicious and smelly, slink round under 
the eyes of the decomposing lay masters, who in 
turn fawn upon the sleek and chattering priests, 
who, in their turn, smirk and bob before the 
Monsignors on the Governing Body. . . . Yum, 
yum, Mr. Greene. 

Two lightweights. Kathleen Sully’s Merrily to 
the Grave is a gay little piece with a savage ending 
and concerns a Brighton boarding house chock 
full of tarts, musicians and the rest. . . . Clemen- 
tine is a rather ThirkeHish affair about a spirited 
little old lady in conflict with the local bureaucrats 
—who come off worst. Great sucks to the Planned 
State, of course, but I long for the book which will 
end with all spirited little old ladies getting their 
necks wrung. SIMON RAVEN 


Myth in Concrete 


Ten Thousand Eyes, By Richard Collier. (Collins, 
18s.) 
THE words ‘Atlantic Wall’ were frightening to 
those who had the task of invading France in 
1944. Everything else we knew could be faced and 
handled; but could we breach or scale the ‘wall’? 
Intelligence reports suggested that it was not as 
strong as the Germans gave out. The best sum- 
mary of it is in Mr. Collier’s last chapter: ‘With 
almost no mobile reserves to counter the break- 
through, the Wall was seen at last for. what it was 
—a myth in concrete, of two years’ standing, 
exploded in as many days.’ The intelligence re- 
ports leading up to D-Day were remarkably good, 
backed up so much with photographs and models 
that when the landing took place it seemed.on 
most beaches (not on ‘Omaha’) to be just another 
exercise invasion of Studland Bay or Hayling 
Island. Not until a fortnight or so later when the 
leading edge of the bridgehead settled down, with 
Caen as its pivot, about fifteen kilometres inland, 
did the usual fog of war descend. Why was.the 
information so good to begin with? Mr. Collier 
explains how it was no overstatement for General 
Bedell Smith of SHAEF to write: “Without the 
networks of the French Resistance the invasion 
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would not have been possible,’ and Eisenhower 
to add that resistance intelligence had been worth 
fifteen divisions to him. Exaggeration in the flush 
of victory? I think not. 

Several methods were used for getting the in- 
formation. Only recently we have been told some- 
thing more about the methods of air reconnais- 
sance. Now Mr. Collier gives the story of the 
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civilian spies who, organised under the code name 
‘Century’ and trebly surrounded by German 
occupiers, French Pétainists and fascist milice, 
built up a splendidly detailed account of what 
was going on behind the ‘wall.’ There is some pad- 
ding to be fought through at the beginning, but the 
book romps along in the end just as the invasion 
plans did. GERARD FAY 


Polar Bearings 


The Last Continent. By Douglas Liversidge. (Jarrolds, 21s.) 

Men Against the Frozen North. By Ritchie Calder. (Allen and Unwin, 16s.) 
North of Sixty. By Colin Wyatt. (Hodder and Stoughton, 17s. 6d.) 

The Great North. By Felice Bellotti. (André Deutsch, 21s.) 

Journey North. By Mena Orford. (Arthur Barker, 15s.) 


TueE problem for the author of the average travel 
book is how to say something original and signifi- 
cant about the country visited, there being rarely 
anything original or significant about the author. 
For the writer about the Arctic or Antarctic 
Circles, the problem would seem to be less acute. 
While we all know how fabulous it is to ‘discover’ 
Greece, or be charged by a peevish rhinoceros, 
or to run out of water in the middle of the Sahara, 
few of us are so familiar with the hazards and 
mysteries of the North and South Poles. To pro- 
duce an informative and readable book about 
these regions should not be so difficult. It is 
particularly surprising, then, that all but one of 
these books should be so unsatisfactory. 

The exception is The Lost Continent, by 
Douglas Liversidge, which soberly and factually 
tells the story of Antarctica, from the time the 
idea of a Southern land-mass first entered men’s 
minds to the latest expeditions. Mr. Liversidge 
is alone among these authors in having a clear 
idea of what he is trying to do: namely to provide 
a background ‘which will make intelligible to the 


FOCUS ON 
FAME 


Antony Beauchamp 


The world-famous photo- 
grapher’s personal story—and 
his finest camera-studies. 65 
pp. of illus. 
February 24 


““POMMIE”’ 
MIGRANT 


Sydney Hart 


The entertaining, true adven- 
tures of a young English 





25/- net 


migrant in Australia. 9 pp. 
of illus. 
February 24 18/- net 
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ordinary reader all the activity which is now 
proceeding at the bottom of the world.’ His in- 
formative and intelligent book will admirably 
fulfil this function. 

The intentions of Mr. Ritchie Calder in Men 
Against the Frozen North are worthy enough, 
but like all popular journalists, and unlike Mr. 
Liversidge, he is quite incapable of organising his 
material to any useful purpose. He starts by ask- 
ing certain relevant questions. How can the under- 
developed territory of the Canadian Arctic be put 
to good use by the United Nations? Can the 
frontiers of agriculture be extended into the Arctic 
regions? What is the likely effect of the gradual 
warming-up of the Northern hemisphere? But in 
the course of the book he only succeeds in 
demonstrating the great dangers of writing about 
scientific facts in such a way as to make them 
palatable to a popular audience. His method is to 
discuss scientific discoveries in terms of the people 
who make them, while his style and tone are 
adequately indicated by his opening sentences: 
‘On my way to the North Pole, I landed on the 
frozen ice of Reindeer Lake to have a slice of 
Mrs. Garbutt’s blueberry pie. The precise location 
of that pie was 57° 55’ N, 101° 35’ W and, believe 
me, it deserved a latitude and longitude all to 
itself.’ 

Colin Wyatt’s North of Sixty raises the problem 
of relevance and organisation even more acutely. 
For, while he covers much the same territory as 
Mr. Calder, he seems to have an even hazier idea 
of what he is trying to say about it. His ostensible 
message is that Eskimos (‘the happy, lovable 
people who live in Canada’s far North’) have 
better morals than other folk. But for the most 
part he is content to record, with a staggering 
wealth of detail, his every daily action: a feat 
which argues nothing but the memory (not to say 
the powers of discrimination) of an elephant. 

The Great North, by Felice Bellotti, is a col- 
lection of short, disconnected impressions of 
Scandinavia and the Arctic, under alarming head- 
ings like ‘The Poetry of the North,’ “God’s Kiss,’ 
‘Spirits of the Dark’.and ‘The Smell of Night.’ 
With a considerable effort, one is just prepared 
to tolerate people who talk about ‘the poetry of 
the North,’ but one will no longer tolerate them 
when they attempt to convey that ‘poetry’ by say- 
ing ‘valour’ whenever they mean ‘courage,’ and by 
indulging in such woolly, self-conscious flights as 
‘A rustle of wind shook intoxicating fragrance 
the moss sighed,’ etc. etc. 

Journey North, by Mena Orford, is another of 
those grim stories in which a plucky white 
woman (this time a doctor’s wife) celebrates the 
fact, through 200 pages of indifferent prose, that, 
after following her husband to some primitive 
land (this time Baffin Island), she was able (thanks 
to her native grit and indomitable sense of 
humour) to overcome her prejudices against her 
new environment. 


' WILLIAM DONALDSON 
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Armies and Men 


A Study of American Military History 

‘The logic of the military historian meets and 
merges with the moral revulsion of the pacifist, 
Mr. Millis’s book is sane and civilised,’ 
25s. 


WALTER MILLIS 
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Book Society Recommendation 


Michael Swan 


British Guiana, Brazil and Venezuela. ‘His 
particular distinction lies in his ability to 
extract from casual acquaintances the whole 
quality of their lives . . . an excellent book.’ 
EVENING STANDARD Illustrated, 25s. 


THE MARCHES OF EL DORADO 


The Tower &theAbyss 


‘Of all the minds at work today, his is one of 
- cleverest, finest and richest.’ THOMAS MANN 
S. 
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America as a 
e ege + 
Civilisation 
Life and Thought in the United States Today 
‘Deeply serious and honest . . . a very consider- 
able intellectual achievement.’ MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN ‘A massive, impartial, heroic study 
of the American people... he is reasonable, 
fairminded and shows great insight into prob- 


lems of American history.” NEWS CHRONICLE 
1,050 pages, 50s. 


MAX LERNER 


The Hills of Beverly 


‘Very little that happens in Beverly Hills 
escapes this author.’ J. B, PRIESTLEY 8s. 


LIBBIE BLOCK 


On the Last Day 


‘A brilliantly exciting account of intrigue and 
action .. . thoughtful dialogue, neat phrasing, 
pleasant description and a nice poetic sense 
combine to present a hopeful picture.’ 
SPECTATOR 15s. 


MERVYN JONES 


Miss Hogg and the 
Dead Dean 


‘An enjoyable change from exacting, ey 
ingenious thrillers.” SCOTSMAN s 6d. 
AUSTIN LEE 


Nothing but the Night 


‘Mr. Yaffe displays a gift for coherent, 
economical narrative remarkable in so young 
a writer.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 18s. 
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Le< CHATTO & WINDUS 


Walter Allen ‘Masterpiece’ 
HUMPHREY - 
PAKINGTON 
Bid Time Return 


‘A charming autobiography . 
deprecating, = huniorous 
shrewd.’—OXFORD MAIL. 

‘He looks, back: with wit, and 
amusemerit! On. dn entertaining 
life.’—BIRMINGHAM POST 21s net 
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and the Hohenzollern Candidature 
F fer the Spanieh Throne 


eiert ¢ 


Edited by Georges Bonnin 
sk thasies Wibster ~ - ahi 


‘The new documents are both 
amusing and significant and throw 
much new light on the principal 
actors.” 


Hugh Trevor-Roper ; 
‘What a dramatic story... . For 
those who like history straight 
from the source, I strongly recom- 


mend this book.’ 42s net 


The British 
Political System 


ANDRE MATHIOT 


A most timely study of British 
politics and government by a 
distinguished French _ politi 
scientist. 30s net 


LeTHE HOGARTH PRESS 


The Town 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
The second volume* in the Snopes 
family trilogy 
Edwin Muir. 
‘A writer of genius.” 
J. W. Lambert 
‘The greatest living American 
writer.” 
J. B. Priestley 
‘More than a touch of real 
genius.’ . 
The Times Literary Supplement 
‘A supreme storyteller.” ..- 
Manchester Guardian 
‘One of the greatest living-writers.’ 
16s net 
*The Hamlet reissued in the 
Uniform Edition 12s 6d net 
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Getting to Grips with Life 
Face to Face. By Ved Mehta. (Collins, 16s.) 
Mermaid Singing. By Charmian Clift. (Michael Joseph, 18s.) 
With Adventure in My Rucksack. By Arne Hirdman. (Jarrolds, 21s.) 


Life’s a Short Summer. By Gordon Cooper. (Jarrolds, 21s.) 
Joy in Living. By Dugald Semple. (Maclellan, 15s.) 


ALL these writers packed up and left home, but 
none for a better reason than the young Hindu, 
Ved Mehta. At the age.of three he lost his sight 


‘through meningitis; and this in a country where 


no paternal government would educate him, and 
where the blind tended to drift into one of three 
occupations: shopkeeping, weaving or begging. 
Fortunately, Mehta’s father was comfortably off 


‘and his family indulgent; but here was another 


danger. It would have been only too easy to be- 
come utterly dependent upon them. Mehta chose 
to fight his handicap, and Face to Face is the 
sympathetic account of his progress towards self- 
reliance. 

Insisting upon being regarded as a normal boy, 
he fought with his friends, taught himself to cycle, 
and scrambled with the others over the rooftops 
after fallen kites. And, when he had exhausted 
what educational facilities were open to him in 
India, he tried to enrol in a Western school. He 
kept being refused—mainly on misguided human- 
itarian grounds—until, when he had almost given 
up hope, he was accepted by the Blind School at, 
of all places, Little Rock, Arkansas. Leaving be- 
hind what a blind person must value most of all, 
understanding friends and familiar surroundings, 
he set off alone, at the age of fifteen, for America. 
What follows is a modest account of academic 
success, and a happy ending; not that hehas ever 
in the story asked you to be depressed on his 
account. He writes with a complete absence of 
self-pity or even of self-regard. He misses little 
of what goes on around him; and when you read 
his descriptions of his sister’s wedding, of the 
Lahore massacres, of the students at Little Rock, 


it is hard to remember that he never actually saw 


them. 

Charmian Clift decamped because she and her 
husband were fed up with Fleet Street, were 
‘civilisation sick, asphalt and television sick,’ in 
fact, because they most emphatically did not 
Like, It Here. They sailed away with their two 
children to Kalymnos in the Dodecanese Islands 
‘to seek a source, or a wonder, or a sign, to be 
} reassured in our humanity,’ to hear, as she puts 
it in the title,.a Mermaid Singing. They rented 
a house, had a terrible time with the leaking roof, 
made friends with their neighbours and wrote a 
novel. And, although they spoke no Greek when 
they arrived, phrases like ‘“Paithi mou,” he 
| grins,’ were soon coming smoothly on to the page 
in her account of their adventures. It rather turned 
me up, the fascination the sponge-divers had for 
her, It was they who kept the island going, but 
every time they dived to the bottom of the sea they 
ran the risk of being permanently crippled. She 
seemed more to admire them as symbols of un- 
sophisticated, heroic virtue than to pity them for 
being so wretchedly exploited. And there is some- 
thing complacent about her. view. of her child- 
ren’s growing callousness towards ‘animals. Is 
that supposed to be another basic lesson that must 
be learnt? 

Another journalist, and another of these adven- 
turous Swedes, Arne Hirdman, is more reticent 
about the impulse that took him on an expedition 
up the Amazon, and, the moment he left hospital 
after that lot, across the Atlantic, through West 
and Central Africa and down the Nile. If it was 
just to write With Adventure in My Rucksack, he 
certainly went about it the hard way. The South 
American section is the most entertaining, being 


one continuous narrative, while the other is a col- 
lection of sketches. It has a memorable portrait 
of an elderly female anthropologist bartering her 
own ragged, cast-off underclothes for precious 
souvenirs, arguing that it would not do to spoil 
the Indians since this. would destroy the great 
contentment that was part of their charm. 

At one point Arne Hirdman engagingly de- 
scribes a group of Gambian natives watching the 
film The Jungle Pirates in an outdoor cinema, 
and thinking to themselves such was life in 
Europe. Is the African scene in Gordon Cooper’s 
Life’s a Short Summer any more recognisable, I 
wonder? Mr. Cooper emigrated to Rhodesia after 
the Great War to avoid returning to the life of 
an engineering trainee in Scotland. But although 
he lived there off and on for sixteen years he could. 
never settle down. He carried around his own 
prison of self-dissatisfaction. and resentfulness. 
When he could afford it he went around the world 
to escape, and those were the times when he ‘felt 
most alive.’ Unfortunately he had already. written 
them up, and all that was left as material for this 
rather depressing book were the periods of 
monotony, unhappiness and failure that provided 
no stimulus at all. 

Few people can have settled for less than 
Dugald Semple. He left home to live in the open 
(‘The situation was ideal, right-in the heart. of 
the country amongst peat bogs and near a pine 
wooed’) as a vegetarian (“This interested Ghandi 
very much, especially when I told him about our 
home-made nut butter and soya substitute for 
milk’) and-to do-as liitlé work as: was-needed to. 
keep body and soul together; and now, fifty years: 
later, he can claim success§ for his experiment. 
Joy in Living has no literary merit, but a certain: 
curiosity value. " GEOFFREY NICHOLSON. 


g The Lucky Aristocrat 


Looking Back: The Autobiography of The Duke 
of Sutherland. (Odhams, 25s.) 


AFTER plodding through a couple of deadweight 
forewords to His Grace’s autobiography, one by 
Viscount Kilmuir, the other by Christie, Manson 
&. Woods Ltd. concerning the sales and where- 
abouts of family portraits, one is confronted with 
photographs of statues representing the Dukes of 
Sutherland 1°and 2' erected by faithful tenants 
and toadies. 

The present Duke, after announcing his slightly 
premature birth on August 12,1888, at Cliveden, 
built by, his great-grandfather, takes a header into 
the ancestral strawberry-bed, and devotes the first 
chapter to a'résumé of the profitable unions of his 
forbears: dukes, duchesses, countesses and earls, 
who knew how to butter their bread. 

The stony fingers of pomp and privilege press 
heavily on every page; written in guide-book style 
about as stimulating as yesterday’s plumeduff, one 
vainly searches for a witty anecdote. One’s hopes 
are raised when Edward VII and Queen Alex- 
andra dined with his parents, but gay Edward’s 
sole contribution was a guttural ‘Yes, yes!’ Per- 
haps the indigestibility of such vast possessions 
affected ‘Geordie’s’ spirits. Four stately mansions, 
and the county of Sutherland to play with, is a 
stunning amount of good fortune to put on one 
man’s plate. 

As a boy, and onwards, His Grace remains our 
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traditional aristocrat; lazy at lessons, keen with 
his gun. At ten he shot the first of a total bag of 
one thousand stags! Prep school, Eton, the Army 
and safaris occupied his youth. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs of dead 
animals, crowned heads—a splendid snap of 
Alfonso dressed for the moors, in what appears to 
be a divided skirt of striped sailcloth—and ances- 
tral portraits by Romney and Winterhalter. 

The Duke married a nice girl, Eileen, daughter 
of an Irish peer; she also shared his enthusiasm 
for the gun. Suitable ministerial appointments 
presented themselves at suitable periods, delight- 


1958 


fully punctuated with cruises on his yacht Catania. 
I suspect His Grace’s happiest appointment was 
that of Lord Steward to His Majesty’s Household 
in 1936. He was given a room at the Palace to keep 
an eye on court etiquette. Throughout his dis- 
tinctly regal career Geordie has consistently, but 
fruitlessly, championed a resettlement scheme for 
the Highland crofters, for whose eviction in 1819 
his ancestor Granville, second Earl of Stafford, 
was responsible. Now, in the socially splintered 
Fifties, the Duke applies himself to dairy farming 
at his Elizabethan home, Sutton Place, in Surrey. 

BRIDGET TISDALL 


Behind the Arras 


The Hurling Time. By Maurice Collis. (Faber, 32s. 6d.) 


What is history: a story, a lesson? Why do we 
read about the past: to relax, to escape, to learn, 
and what to learn? These old questions—hardy 
perennials, but no less important for being com- 
monplace—are revived by Mr. Collis’s new book. 
The ‘Hurling Time’ of which he writes is the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. But Mr. Collis believes 
that the Peasants’ Revolt cannot be interpreted 
satisfactorily as an isolated episode; rather, it 
forms part of ‘the structural unity of a drama’ 
which goes back to the beginning of Edward III's 
French wars. For it was the ‘ultimate failure’ of 
the continental adventures which ‘so disgusted’ 
the ‘lower classés’ that, ‘out of temper as they 
were for domestic reasons, they rose against the 
upper classes.” 

Mr. Collis’s conception of a wider ‘dramatic 
unity’ is basically correct. But what is the signifi- 
cance or relevance of this story for us, and how 
are we best to get at it? Professional historians 
have given much attention latterly to what they 








Merrily to the Grave 


Jobn Betjeman: “Kathleen Sully is above all 
things a born writer. This explains the mystery 
of her being able to hold one from her very 
first sentence to her last.’’ Daily og 

s. 6d. 


ALLAN 
Hilda Manning 
Philip Oakes: ‘‘Well-written full-length study 
ofa woman like a candle-flame, powerless to 


prevent assorted moths frying themselves to 
a crisp.” Evening Standard 15s. 


CHARLES 


EINSTEIN 


No Time At All 


(A giant airliner disappears) 
% «-Jehn-Metecalf: ‘The pace is quick, the dia- 
logue is brisk, the suspense is sustained.” 
Sunday Times 12s, 6d. 


£559999995 Peter Davies s¢ 


call the ‘crisis of the fourteenth century.’ It was 
beyond doubt an economic crisis, a crisis of over- 
production, falling prices, restrictive practices 
and agricultural slump, and its ramifications in 
the way of social and political dislocation need 
no elaboration. Without doubt it is the under- 
lying and unifying theme of the period of history 
with which Mr. Collis is concerned. Mr. Collis 
himself, on the other hand, presents us with a 
brisk and competent but rather melodramatic 
account of the events. He bases his story fair and 
square on contemporary chronicles. But unfortu- 
nately the chroniclers, Froissart not least, had no 
conception of the profounder causes of events, 
and when they come down to the Peasants’ Revolt 
itself, their accounts are warped and twisted by 
hatred, humour and prejudice. Even a carefully 
sifted combination of them is unlikely to bring us 
within measurable distance of the truth. 

The picture, without doubt, is more complex 
than Mr. Collis paints it. In London itself, the 
scene of the climax of his story, the conflict of 
factions and interests, of guilds and companies, 
contributed to the outcome. Among the revolt- 
ing peasants, as Russian historians such as 


Petrushevsky and Kosminsky have shown, there: 


were different groups with different objectives 
corresponding to their social backgrounds. The 
landowning classes were divided also, the smaller 
knights having economic interests distinct from 
those of the great nobles and ecclesiastics, whose 
estates were run on different principles. To intro- 
duce such aspects, it may be said, would make 
the story altogether too austere; but, 1 wonder 
whether this is really true? The social and 
economic realities, one would think, lie nearer 
to modern preoccupations than the clash and 
clang of distant arms. 

- In any case, though a story may justify itself 
as a Story, it is pertinent, when it is history, to 
ask what its significance is. Mr. Collis’s answer 
is that the rebels of 1381 established a ‘visionary 
truth.’ 

From the knowledge that they had been the 
decisive factor in three grand victories . . . came 
the intuition that they were competent to -be the 
rulers of England. 

This, Mr. Collis says, was ‘an idea of the greatest 


-originatity.” It may beso; -but it-would be hard 
‘to find historians to-endorse his verdict. Perhaps, 4 - 


indeed, in making the Peasants’ Revolt the climax 
of a drama; Mr. Collis-has attributed to it more 
significance than it had. In reality, it marked 


~neither a-beginning nor an end. The interest lies 


rather in the process of ‘social change in which 
it-was no more than an incident: the imypact of 
slump and unsuccessful war. Here is something 
which makes the fourteenth and twentieth cen- 


turies kin, and allows us to penetrate behind the: | 


brittle -unrealities of the tapestried middle ages 
we know so well GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 











COMMON SENSE 
ABOUT THE 
COMMON MARKET 


E. STRAUSS 


A critical study of the projected 
European Common Market. The 
emphasis is mainly on the political 
implications of the scheme. 158. 


THE SCOTTISH OFFICE 


SIR DAVID MILNE 


An authoritative description of 
present-day Scottish government by 
the Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State for Scotland. 

New Whitehall Series. 21s. 


THE WISDOM OF 
BALAHVAR 


DAVID M. LANG 


Traces the development of the 
Barlaam and Josaphat legend from 
its original Buddhist environment 
to the West.— Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West. 

Illustrated. 15s. 


MAN’S WESTERN 
QUEST 


DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 


The famous French philosopher and 

historian tackles the vexed problem 

of contact between East and West. 
World Perspectives Series. 158. 


SOUTH NORWAY 


F. N. STAGG 


The fifth and concluding volume of 

Commander Stagg’s excellent series 

of regional histories of Norway. 
ustrated. 25s. 


E. B. CASTLE 


“The author of this scholarly and 
very readable book has ransacked a 
wealth of likely and unlikely books to 
present the Christian world’s garnered 
wisdom on  education.”—Glasgow 


Herald. 30s. 
FIVE MEN 
STAND ‘A SWAN 


NAOMI MITCHISON 


Through these original stories and 
poems - Mrs. . Mitchison makes her 
reader feel and understand the haunt- 
ing distinctive quality which is the 
essential mark of Scotland. 12s. 6d. 
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Bruce 


Marshall 
The Bank Audit 


“This time he has come up with a winner. | 
think this is his best novel to date.’’ John 
Raymond (New Statesmen) 


“A splendidly professional account of the 
struggle by a firm of British chartered 
accountants to discover a putative fraud in 
Paris. ...1 never would have believed that ! 
could be fascinated by the techniques of an 
audit; but that was before | read Mr. 
Marshall.” 
John Metcalf (Sunday Times) 
“‘Mr. Marshall was a chartered accountant in 
Paris between wars, which explains his easy 
grasp of the subject, but it doesn’t explain 
the positively Balzacian spell he casts 
over it.” 
John Davenport (Observer) 


2nd imp. 18s. 


Smoke in 
the Lanes 


Dominic Reeve 


“Dominic Reeve shatters for ever the 
‘Romantic Romany’ legend created by 
George Borrow in Romany Rye and Lavengro 
.-« He does not pull his punches anywhere, 
whether writing of the Romanies and Didi- 
kais or of the Gaujes—those of us who live 
in houses, outside the secret world of the 
travelling people.” ; 
Tom Jones (Western Mail) 


‘| have now read this book three times and 
each time with more absorbed interest. 
Here is personal experience lived and 
savoured to the full by a sensitive man who 
writes exceptionally well... . He has 
written a most important book, a social 
document of the greatest value.” 
Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 

(Birmingham Post and Gazette) 


Illus. 21s. 
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The End of Isolation 


The Channel Tunnel. By Humphrey Slater and Correlli Barnett. (Wingate, 21s.) 


CHANNEL TUNNEL projects have been discussed 
since the French Revolution: indeed, the stories 
told in my prep school dormitory, rather later, 
were vivid enough to convince me that the Tunnel 
actually existed. At present the British Channel 
Tunnel and the Suez Canal Companies, reinforced 
by massive French and American interests, are 
preparing a full-scale survey which, with the 
advance of European Free Trade and the demand 
for United Europe, may produce direct action. 
This book gives the history of the projects and 
seriously assesses the geological and technical 
problems. The nineteenth century wrestled with 
them untiringly. Victoria, Albert, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Brunel, Stephenson and, of course, the 
versatile Napoleon III were in favour. Opposed 
were Huxley, Palmerston, Tennyson, Browning 
(who considered that a Tunnel would rob the 
crossing of its romance) and the generals, though 
Foch was to say that a tunnel would have 
shortened his war by two years. Schemes were 
impressive, particularly Mathieu’s (1802), with its 
international city on the Varne Bank, a submerged 
island in mid-Channel: also that of a tube with 
blazoned, turreted Gothic pavilions appearing at 
intervals above the water. These, with such varia- 
tions as dug tunnels with protruding chimneys, 
and grandiose over-water viaducts, proved abor- 
tive, presumably saving many unpleasant deaths, 
but the great de Gamond completed the first 
realistic geological and hydrographic survey, com- 
panies were formed in both countries and, after 
the setback of the Orsini Plot, a model of the Low- 
Brunlees-Gamond project, approved by the 
Tuileries and the Board of Trade, was shown at 
the 1867 Paris Exhibition. Sedan intervened, but 
by 1875 official companies were proclaiming plans 
in further detail. A first-class passenger was to 
pay 50 centimes a kilometre, a coffined corpse 
1 franc 50 centimes. These companies, in Britain 
especially, were alarmingly ahead of their govern- 
ments, and cut-throat quarrels between rival 
British engineers and financiers conducted with 
‘unbecoming relish’ make cheerful reading, par- 
ticularly with the railway tycoon Edward Watkin 
campaigning with ‘a powerful blend of dinners 
and unscrupulousness.” By 1880, 2,000-yard tun- 
nels were jutting from Dover and Sangatte. Then 
the generals objected, national hysteria rose, Vic- 
toria changed her mind, and the Board of Trade 
bowed before the National Petition, with its terror 
of Frenchmen pouring into the country and 
importing nihilism, atheism, conscription, tyranny 
and custom-free goods. ‘Owing to the alarmists 
we have lost seventy years, and the Tunnel will 
cost about £100 million instead of £5 million.’ 
Fashoda, Dreyfus, the Boer War further impeded 
matters. But, in a changed world there was re- 
newed agitation for the Tunnel, to carry troops, 
relieve unemployment, expand trade. Royal Com- 
mission approval, 1930, was vetoed by the 


generals, but since 1945 Parliamentary pressure. 


has increased (both Churchill and Bevan approve) 
and national support should increase as the feasi- 
bility becomes more obvious. Field-Marshal 
Montgomery still opposes. 





Two recent additions to the Penguin Shakespeare 
edited by G. B. Harrison are Henry The Eighth 
and Titus Andronicus (2s. 6d. each). Other new 
paperbacks recommended are: Robert Brown- 
ing: A Portrait, by Betty Miller (Penguin, 3s. 6d.); 
Poisoned Relations, To Any Lengths and The 
Murderer, by Simenon (Penguin, 2s. 6d. each); 
and The Red Beret, by Hi St. George Sanders 
(Odham’s Beacon Books, 3s. 6d.). 


This book is excellent on the technical side; 
the jauntiness of the historical passages is rather 
mechanical. ‘There was a rather ridiculous 
nuisance called Suffragettes.’ ‘He pushed on his 
propaganda with all the fervour of a Haig plan- 
ning a massacre.’ ‘The dismal sound of bank- 
doors closing and multi-millionaires hitting the 
pavement.’ But it becomes clear that the Tunnel, 
which may complete a modification of the 
national outlook begun by Bilériot, is now an 
exciting probability. PETER VANSITTART 


How to Think in Russian 


Mikhailovsky and Russian Populism. By James H. 
Billington. (O.U.P., 30s.) 
Wits the bankruptcy of ideology, even in its 
central fortresses, ideas proper are coming back 
into their own. The tabula rasa, on which the 
totalitarians wished to create a brand-new society 
and system of beliefs, was never obtained. It 
proved impossible to destroy the adverse influence 
of Russian history and Russian literature. When 
Khrushchev recently denounced the young writers 
of Molodaya Gvardiya for ‘nihilism,’ the editors 
boldly retorted, before being sacked, that nihilist 
had once been a proud title. Yes, and the genera- 
tion after the nihilists is even more of a challenge 
to present conformism. In this context the ‘period 
of the last great conflict between the Russian intel- 
ligentsia and the Russian autocracy is taking on 
a new freshness. Just as the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1956 took place under the national and demo- 
cratic slogans of 1848 and to the music of the 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Fo $s 


® Foyles was one of the 
first places I went to when 
I came to London and I 
have been there many 
times since. It is an excel- 
lent bookshop. e 

—An Ambassador 
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‘Marseillaise,’ the present movement in Russia 
calls up a good deal of the spirit of the epoch 
of Populism. 

Mikhailovsky, with his pragmatic idealism, was 
a central figure in this petiod—not so much for 
the value of his own thought as for his un- 
sectarian position. He was trusted by all and 
responsive (always short of fanaticism) to every 
revulsion against the alternate hypocrites and 
oppressors whose way of action forms that other 
tradition on which the present rulers base them- 
selves. 

One of the few writers prominent in the recent 
‘rotten liberal upsurge to produce a printable 
recantation was the poetess Margarita Aliger. Yet 
even there she made the illuminating confession : 
‘| am sometimes inclined to substitute moral- 
esthetic considerations for political ones.’ This 
is to state, as the Kremlin denies, that these are 
autonomous spheres which may sometimes con- 
flict. Mikhailovsky was able to publish and be 
on sympathetic terms with all the great writers 
whose works, available in large editions in 




























In the seventeenth century, when Isaac Newton, 
the greatest scientist whom this country has ever 
produced, was alive, ‘hypothesis’ was to such a 
man a bad word. Today, an essential part of the 
mechanism of the advance of science is to arrange 
new observations together with existing data into 
some kind or other of working hypothesis. Deduc- 
tion from it entails predictions which are put to 
the test of direct observation or contrived experi- 
ment; and when enough evidence in support has 
accumulated, the hypothesis is given provisional 
acceptance. De Morgan, the first professor of 
mathematics at University College, London, sum- 
marised the modern scientific attitude in the 
words: ‘Wrong hypotheses, rightly worked, have 
produced more useful results than unguided 
observations.” 

For this to be true, however, a certain flexibility 
of mind is required. The hypothesis must be a 
hypothesis and not a dogma. An American 
physicist can usefully discuss the principles of 
nuclear fission with a Russian physicist because, 
if both of them are scientists, they will be pre- 
pared to let new facts modify their existing 
hypotheses. On the other hand, they cannot 
profitably talk about systems of government be- 
cause on this topic their minds are rigid. 

Freedom to think about the natural sciences has 
not always existed. Indeed, it is only since the 
seventeenth century that the notion that such free- 
dom was possible led us into the present age of 
science. There is no cause to be surprised that 
Newton asserted that ‘hypotheses, whether meta- 
physical or physical, have no place in science.’ Did 
he not have the clash of Galileo and the Church 
behind him-—and Lysenko and Soviet genetics to 
come? 

Professor John Read of St. Andrew’s University 
has written a persuasive book called Through 
Alchemy to Chemistry which, because of his 
romantic affection for the pre-scientific times of 
the Middle Ages, blurs the basic and radical dif- 
ference between the kind of chemical thinking 
then and chemical science now. The long-drawn 
frustrating and sterile search for the Philosopher’s 
Stone went on for more than a millennium. This 
dreadful waste of time and human effort was 
based on the hypothesis that the Philosopher’s 
Stone existed, that it would turn everything to 
the ‘perfect metals,’ silver and gold, and also that 
the Stone was a perfect medicine capable of 
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present-day Russia, still constitute the complete, 
though usually unexplicit, alternative to totalitar- 
ian ideology—the anarchist Tolstoy, the liberal 
Turgenev, and the religious Dostoievsky (though 
some of the latter’s works are, indeed, rather hard 
to come by in modern Moscow). Different though 
they are, it is what they have in common that is 
the tap-root of Mikhailovsky’s Populism, as of 
all Russian movements towards truth and justice. 

There are an extravagantly large number of 
works of scholarship in English about the intel- 
lectual and political movements and prominent 
individuals of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century in Russia, but it is rare to find one which 
combines scholarship and lucidity in such a read- 
able fashion as Dr. Billington’s. If you want to 
make an effort to understand the Russian back- 
ground, and some of the whys and wherefores of 
the great ground-swell of ‘revisionism’ which is 
once again flooding in to undermine the impres- 
sive sandcastles of orthodoxy, you could hardly 
do better than start here. 


J. E. M. ARDEN 


Scierice and the Philosopher’s Stone 
Through Alchemy to Chemistry. By J. Read. (Bell, 18s. 6d.) 


curing every human disease. Ardent dog-lovers 
often tend to acquire the same facial appearance 
as their pets. And Professor Read, whose histori- 
cal interest in alchemy is well known, now tries 
to make us believe that the alchemists have been 
vindicated by modern science, that by ‘Philoso- 
pher’s Stone,’ they meant ‘catalyst’ and that the 
catalyst they referred to, if they had only known 
it, was a neutron! 

This book is elegantly and simply written, it 
is full of interesting and esoteric learning and con- 
tains delightful illustrations. It is designed for ‘the 
ordinary adolescent and the ordinary man and 
woman.’ ‘Historical science,’ writes Professor 
Read, ‘if approached befittingly, may reasonably 
take rank beside the so-called humanities as a 
broadly educative, cultured and humanising in- 
fluence.’ The importance of science, however, is 
that it is a way of thinking. When a scientist talks 
about a ‘beautiful experiment,’ the beauty is from 
the means through which it demonstrates truth, 
not from an elaborate engraving of the alchemical 
pelican nourishing its young with its own blood. 

The record of the fanatical belief in a wrong 
hypothesis-—that, after all, the Philosopher’s Stone 
might exist—still possesses a moral for ourselves. 
In the natural sciences we have fearnt to use 
hypotheses as they should be used, that is as 
temporary scaffolding. But although this is so in 
natural sciences, in the social sciences we are still 
300 years out of date. ‘It is embarrassing,’ wrote 
the authors of a modern English textbook of 
psychiatry, ‘that... basic ideas of scientific 
method should have to be repeated and discussed 
. . . but not one of these requirements is met by 
a large part of the contributions which are made to 
psychiatric literature. . . . Hypotheses are reared 
in a vacuum without logical basis, and are ex- 
pressed in imprecise phraseology in terms which 
have not been defined.” 

The importance of science as a humanising 
influence is as a logical pursuit of the truth. Pro- 
fessor Read puts us in his debt by offering his 





A REVISED edition of Fall Out, Radiation Hazards 
from Nuclear Explosions (MacGibbon and Kee, 
12s. 6d.) is published this week, with the original 
foreword by Bertrand Russell and, in addition, 
a report on the Windscale Disaster and an analysis 
of the US Congressional report on radioactive 
fall out and its effects on man. 
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wealth of learning of the strange, perverse and 
romantic errors which were steadfastly defended 
for so long by highly intelligent men in the past. 
The immediate pleasure of reading all this must, 
however, be supplemented by increased awareness 
of the modern nonsense which it is the business of 
clear thinking to expose. MAGNUS PYKE 


Barbary Boredom 


Corsair Country. By Xan Fielding. (Secker and 
Warburg, 25s.) 
Wuat a pity that so promising a writer as Mr. 
Xan Fielding should have let his admirers down 
with his latest book. After all, the Corsairs and the 
Barbary Coast are no mean basis for a travel 
book, but what comes out is superficial, jerky and 
a little bad-tempered. And twenty-five shillings 
seems far too much. 

Surely a standard for a travel book, even if it 
only sets out to entertain, is that it should contain 
at least a shred of an attempt to get underneath 
the skin of the people through whose lands the 
travellers are moving. In Corsair Country there 
is none of this; the inhabitants of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya are almost contempt- 
uously dismissed and you are left with an impres- 
sion of someone hastening along one of the most 
interesting coastlines in the world, preoccupied 
only with getting good food and bathing. Surely 
the French Riviera would have done as well. 

Mr. Fielding’s' excuse for his book—the one 
that made this reviewer press on so optimistically 
with reading it to the bitter end—was an interest 
in the fabulous Corsairs whose sorties from the 
North African coast coloured Mediterranean 
history for so many centuries. A good theme, you 
would have thought. But the history, which is 
popped in every now and then, is served up so. 
dully by Mr. Fielding, who was so palpably 
bored, that one is forced to say that if pots have 
to be boiled the Barbary Coast is hardly the set- 
ting against which to perform the operation. The 
North African coast—and particularly the part of 
it covered by this book—is packed with interest, 
both topical and historical, but you have got to 
look for it. Mr. Fielding really didn’t try. 

ROGER FALK 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Visserman: 


P-B 8=Kt, threat Kt-QO 6. 1... Kt-B 2; 2 Q-K 3. 
1... Kt-B3;2B-B3. 1... Kt-B5;2Q-B3. 1... 
Kt else; 2 RX K P. Another fine example of ‘correc- 
tion unpin’ (compare No. 138). Random Kt moves 
allow Rx K P; Black ‘corrects’ for this by Kt-B 2 or 
Kt-B 3, permitting fresh mates—in turn he prevents 
these by Kt-B 5, cutting off White Q B, but now yet 
another mate is possible. 
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A Doctor’s Journal 
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Manager’s Disease 


SEE that 150 of the BBC senior staff are to 

get regular medical examinations. This, the 
paper said, is part of the policy of the Director- 
General, and its intention is to combat the stress 
that their work puts on them. Naturally, the top 
executives of any large concern—and the BBC is 
large enough, heaven knows—are under stress. It 
is a nice point whether it -is the directors, the 
intermediate management, or the rank and file 
who suffer most in this way. There have been few 
comprehensive inquiries in this field, though 
Avery Jones wrote about duodenal ulcer (a stress 
disorder) that it is a disease of the managerial 
class—the argument being, I think, that the 
manager is ground between the upper and the 
nether millstone. 

What struck me especially about the BBC 
health checks was the statement of their purpose. 
An official of the London Clinic was quoted as 
saying, ‘The purpose of these examinations is to 
detect as early as possible any trouble that might 
be creeping up on these unfortunate people. The 
stresses of their work lead to occupational 
diseases.’ I read that twice to get the full flavour 
of its meaning. It means, surely, that nothing is 
to be done about the work situation, and the 
conditions within it, that produce stress; the policy 
is to examine the people every now and then to 
find if they have already got an established dis- 
order—when, of course, it is rather Jate in the 
day. 

It is as though you had some valuable property 
in a house, but didn’t keep a watchman there. 
Instead, you sent round a policeman twice a year 
to see if the house had been burgled. I hope that 
someone will think again about this policy. 


~ 


Ernest Jones was a distinguished pioneer in the 
field of psychoanalysis, one of the small group 
which formed around Freud himself in the first 
beginnings and worked with him over the years. 
Jones wrote many papers for the technical jour- 
nals, but his greatest single achievement was the 
biography of Freud, a thoughtful, impartial and 
brilliantly written book. In it he describes in a 
vivid way the bitter opposition which the 
Freudian ideas excited in the first two decades of 
the century. The greater part of this, as Jones says, 
could not find its way into print—it was simply 
unprintable. The outbursts of anger and contempt 
from intellectual circles in Germany and else- 
where were, of course, a cover for the panicky 
emotions that agitated them; psychoanalytic 
theories had a profoundly disturbing effect on the 
minds of many orthodox physicians. 

Since that time, the nature of the hostility to 
Freudian doctrines has changed, and this change, 
oddly enough, is largely due to an acceptance of 
the. doctrines. ‘If nowadays it were said of a 
prominent person that he was “obsessed with sex,” 
that he had the habit of reading the most repulsive 
aspects of sexuality into every little happening or 
act, most people would think it rather queer on 
his part, but would still judge him on other 
grounds, whether he was personally agreeable, or 
whether he did valuable work. He would not be 
regarded as essentially evil-minded and wicked, 
an enemy of society. Yet that is just what such a 
stigma would have meant forty or fifty years ago. 
The moral loathing thus aroused might find its 


counterpart nowadays in the attitude, general in 
many countries, that an apparently respectable 
citizen was really a Communist.” 

In our day the most vehement opposition to 
Freud’s ideas comes from those who deem them- 
selves ‘scientists’; their own work, when we 
examine it, often turns out to be a vast inverted 
pyramid of statistics on a flimsy foundation. Of 
course it is true, and every honest practitioner 
of psychiatry will admit it, that there has been a 
great deal of loose thinking in the psychoanalytic 
writings, and the results of analysis as therapy 
have not been well enough checked and con- 
trolled. But as a guide to what happens within a 
personal relationship, and in the disorders of 
relationship that lead to illness, the body of con- 
cepts which had its origin in the work of Freud 
has no equal. In any discussion of stress disorder, 
the relation of doctor and patient, or the 
‘dynamics of illness,’ the experienced analyst is 
an indispensable contributor and an excellent 
stimulus. 

The late John Rickman exemplified this very 
well. I recall a brief comment he once made at a 
professional meeting. He said that when the 
Health Service first came in, many doctors found 
themselves overloaded, and could spare little time 
for their patients; the true therapist was then, 
Rickman said, the apothecary, for the patients, 
not being able to say what they had to say to the 
doctor, told it to the chemist as they waited for 
the prescription to be made up. The emotional 
release which properly belonged to the consulting- 
room took place in the chemist’s shop. I imagine 
we shall in time see in this country what has 
already happened in America: many, or most, 
psychiatric physicians will, in the course of their 
training, have some analytic experience, without 
necessarily becoming members of the Institute, or 
accepting all of the doctrine. 


Gy 


If I were to give a prize for the 1957 Sentence 
of the Year, I would give it without any hesita- 
tion at all to Michael Balint, in The Doctor, his 
Patient and the Illness (Pitman, 1957): ‘By far 
the most frequently used drug in general practice 
is the doctor himself’; that is, what matters is 
not only the bottle of medicine, or the box of 
pills, but the way that they are given and the 
faith of the patient in the doctor who prescribes. 
That sentence will echo and reverberate in the 
minds of everyone who thinks about medicine (in 
particular general practice) and influence their 
attitude and actions for years to come. 

MILES HOWARD 





Alexanders Discount Company.—Continued 


be to the advantage of the company. In the case 
of the Corporation and Dominion Government 
Securities the book value is taken at the market 
price on 31st December, 1957. The Directors’ re- 
muneration is unchanged for 1957 but will show a 
reduction in 1958. 

In comparing our results with those of the Union 
and National Discount Companies it is clear that the 
Union has benefited greatly by their very much 
larger reserves, but it is impossible to compare our 
results with those of the National Discount Com- 
pany as they have adopted a different method of 
valuation. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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(Continued in previous column) 
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THe 90th Annual General Meeting of Alexander cr 
Discount Company Limited was held on February 13 iye 
in London. ju 

Sir Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D. (the I -cth 
Chairman), who presided, said: W 

My statement which was attached to the Account % jn 
for 1957 was designed to paint for you, the Share. or 
holders, a true and accurate picture of the position of 
your company for the time being, and I emphasised . 
what is, I hope, the temporary nature of our il] = 
fortune. Your company has in some degree been the of 
victim of circumstances. For myself, I find it difficult 4" 
to understand what good purpose—apart possibly bu 
from a psychological effect—is served by a penal bank fu 
rate under existing conditions. It is well known that ec 
last year this country exported £3,326 million of ta) 
goods; whilst our international trading account show «re; 
a credit surplus of only between £250 and £30/%%*,,,. 
million. " 

In view of the first of these facts, can it be said Be 
that sterling is overvalued? But in view of th on 
second and the fact that nearly half the worlds :k® 
trading is financed through our currency, can we did 
wonder that doubts may sometimes rise in somegm» Ba 
quarters as to our International solvency? There ism ha’ 
the rub. And it must be the earnest hope of all off» effe 
us that the combined efforts of the Radcliffe Com-I% «tha 
mittee and of the Three Wise Men will find thei »(qyj 
solution. Does a 7% Bank Rate which is unfair in 
its incidence restore the confidence of the world in 
British character and credit worthiness on which, in I 
the absence of an exchange standard, the value off 0° 
the £ Sterling must ultimately depend? I have myf™ ah 
doubts. And is it generally realised that a difference Mj ».ma! 
of 2% interest on the floating debt is equivalent toMoithe 
an addition of over £100 million a year in the cost bea 
to the taxpayer of the service of that debt? Notion 
to mention the cost of funding operations. And, afi, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told us last year, hos 
each 1% extra costs our balance in our international and 
trading account not less than £15 million. 

You may say that these are academic questions» PU 
and have little or nothing to do with the finances . tere 
of a great Discount House, but our figures for 1957" au: 
and for the two preceding years show you all toog« crea 
clearly the extent to which the fortunes of yourgy was 
company are at the mercy of a system which seck slun 
by a firm hand on the reins to drive the economidi: Mo; 
coach in which we are all passengers along a road of ¢ 
which it hopes may be in the right direction. Ong who 
the solution of the problem of how to perpetuate we 
a Welfare State in a small island which cannojf : 
maintain itself, and which seeks to preserve itqgei°S" 
position as the greatest international banker ings pape 
history, not only the fortunes of your company, bu {Sho 
the future standard of the lives of British men andjj'oronc 
women may well depend. of s 

quen 

SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED hatu 

Since our accounts have been published, I have hadi»prod 
two or three letters from shareholders with whic gera 
I thoroughly sympathise and I am just going to try gig 

_ and answer the questions which are raised in thes ear 
letters. Time 

As I said in my statement the prospect of futur 
dividends is very much bound up with the futurg 
level of bank rate, and until it is reduced from thé Th 
present rate of 7% we shall continue to suffer serioug helps 
losses on our short dated securities carrying a 1OWM ment 
rate of interest. econ 

It is not the custom of this company or, I thin impr 
of any other Discount Company to disclose the i reject 
dividual holdings of Government Securities, .but ap 
would say that 70% of our portfolio is redeemabl i ’ : 
in 3 years’ time. To give any further information 3 g POON 
to the life of our holdings would make it difficu | induc 
for the management to deal and would not I thin +r 
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PITY THE INVESTMENT MANAGERS! 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Last week, when the Financial 
Times index of ordinary shares 
dropped to a new ‘low’—three 
points below the slump of the Suez 





/\ 


erisis and the lowest level seen for three and a half - 
i\years—most investment managers would have 


jumped at the chance of joining the Americans at 


ithe South Pole where the climate is predictable. 


What makes the task of investment so exasperat- 
ing today is that one has to read and interpret not 
only the economic but the political signs, which to 
a businessman seem often lunatic. It is difficult 
enough to forecast changes in the profitabilities 
of different industries, even when the businessmen 
are left to work out their own economic destinies, 
but when trade is continually being affected by 
fumbling Government attempts to change the 
economic weather—through monetary measures, 
taxation, controls, restrictions, exhortations—it is 
really more than the plain, honest investment 
manager can stomach. It might not be se bad if 
governments always knew what they were doing, 
economically, but they don’t; they often don’t 
know the right thing to do or how to do it, if they 
did. The present Government's constant use of the 
Bank rate weapon, although it has confessed to 
having no precise knowledge of its business 
effects, has convinced most investment managers 
that the political manipulation of the economy is 
quite unpredictable. 
* * * 

Investment experience over the past twelve 
months will show that this is no idle complaint. 
The period I will examine starts with a strong 
market recovery in industrial equity shares after 
the worst of the Suez crisis. Remember that the 
‘bear market had started in July, 1955, in anticipa- 
fion of the Government’s deflationary measures. 
A ‘demand’ inflation had been officially diag- 


‘nosed, dearer money and tighter credit followed 


and severe restrictions were imposed on hire 


purchase. The motor industry was the chief suf- 
.ferer, for the Government deliberately set out to 


cause a slump in the home trade in order to in- 


, crease exports. This part of their economic policy 


was brilliantly successful. Motor shares duly 
slumped and for half a year the great British 
Motor Corporation traded at a loss. But the result 


‘of the Government’s deflationary measures as a 


whole was to halt the rise in industrial output, 
lower industrial efficiency and put up industrial 


,costs. To quote a conservative pro-Government 


paper, lest I should be accused of political bias: 


(Short runs, underutilisation of capital equipment, 
“oncealed unemployment through the retention 


of surplus labour, these are all natural conse- 
quences of restricting the expansion that would 
haturally flow from an investment boom at its 
productive stage. The effect on prices was exag- 
gerated in that while output did not rise, wages 
did, and the effect on costs was exaggerated by 
dear money.” That quotation is from the Financial 
Times of February 15. : 


* * * 


The post-Suez recovery in equity shares was 
helped by the feeling that at long last the Govern- 
ment favoured a cautious re-expansion of the 
economy. The Budget confirmed that market 
impression. Both Chancellor and Prime Minister 


rejected the idea of such a severe monetary defla- _. 


tion as would directly cause unemployment. Then 


followed the round of wage increases which 
induced Mr. Thorneycroft to adopt the savage 


policy he had only recently rejected. For months 
he kept silent about his change of mind. The 


market naturally assumed that wage-cost inflation 
had taken hold and that the Government could 
not control it. There was a mad rush after 
ordinary shares, which rose nearly 30 per cent. 
from the Suez ‘low,’ and a slump in the gilt- 
edged market. This persuaded the Council of 
Lloyds to allow their underwriters to switch half 
their deposits from gilt-edged imto ordinary 
shares, the Church of England Commissioners to 
increase their already large equity holdings, and 
the authors of the Labour pamphlet on State 
pensions to boast that the pension fund trustees 
would be allowed to climb on the equity band- 
wagon. At the same time there developed a flight 
into dollar equity shares, and the Kuwait ‘leak’ 
convinced the Government that this was a danger- 
ous flight from the pound, which had to be 
stopped at all costs. 


> * * 
Now it was certainly rash on the part of the 


- investment managers to rush into equity shares 


in the first half of last year, not on a sober revalua- 
tion of their earnings prospects but on a wild 
inflation scare. But how could they have antici- 
pated that Mr. Thorneycroft would change his 
policy secretly overnight and give hard money 
and the fixed exchange value of the pound priority 
over full employment and industrial expansion? 
And how could any City man in his senses have 
anticipated a 7 per cent. Bank rate in September? 
By that time trade in North America was turning 
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down and no investment manager would have be- 
lieved it possible that after a sharp fall in world 
commodity prices and the start of an American 
recession a British Chancellor would try to export 
a 7 per cent. deflation to the whole sterling area. 
. x al 

If an investment council were to meet in the 
City today to consider the new Chancellor's 
policy they would have to adjourn in despair 
without a decision. Mr. Amory does not officially . 
recognise a recession, although each month dis- 
closes a fresh rise in unemployment (it will soon 
reach 2 per cent.), a fresh drop in vacancies, a 
worsening of the export trade and a further fal- 
ling off in productive investment. Meanwhile, 
the North American recession gathers momen- 
tum at an alarming rate. Unemployment in the 
US is nearly 6 per cent. of the labour force: in 
Canada it is over 6} per cent. The poor investment 
managers are at their wits’ end. At the moment 
they are scared of dollar equities and their selling 
of them has brought the dollar premium down to 
4 per cent. But they are not buying British 
equities : they are escaping into gilt-edged stocks, 
convertible debentures, and gold shares—the last 
on the desperate chance that the American slump 
will at last frighten Washington into writing up 
the price of gold. Certainly the American Govern- 
ment has been forced into desperate spending on 
defence and public works to halt the recession 
while our own Government goes blindly on 
exporting its 7 per cent. deflation to the sterling 
area, which may well turn the American recession 
into a world slump. If the investment managers 
now conclude that the capitalist world has gone 
mad, who shall blame them? 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


DESPONDENCY again ruled in the 
markets this week and even the gilt- 
edged market turned dull. The new 
convertible debentures, however, 
remain very firm and I cannot emphasise too 
strongly the attractions of this class of security at 
the present time. Oil shares have been weak again 
with the new SHELL dipping to 17s. 6d. premium 
at one time. Wall Street does not help this market 
and it is clear from the sharp drop in the dollar 
premium from around 8 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
that British investors are very bearish about the 
Wall Street outlook. Nevertheless, I find it strange 
that in spite of extremely bad business news Wall 
Street does not break into a big selling slide. What 
is making Americans less inclined to sell is perhaps 
the expectation that the Government will in the 
end agree to tax cuts in spite of its unbalanced 
Budget. 





* * * 


Industrial reports are not uniformly disappoint- 
ing by any means. After the dismal GENERAL 
ELECTRIC warning the results of ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
for the year ending December were far better than 
the market anticipated. Group profits before 
depreciation and tax were actually 7 per cent. up 
and net profits after larger depreciation were also 
slightly higher. Allowing for the increased capital, 
earnings on the equity were 32 per cent. and the 
cover for the 14 per cent. dividend is just over 
24 times. The aircraft interests must have come to 
the rescue of other branches, but the Marconi 
electronic companies are believed to have had a 
good year. The shares rose to 46s. 6d. and at this 
price return the satisfactory yield of nearly 6 
per cent. LEYLAND moToRs also report higher 
profits, the group profit before depreciation 
having risen by nearly 10 per cent., but heavier 


depreciation and tax bring the net profit 
slightly down. The 124 per cent. dividend is un- 
changed and at 43s. 6d. the shares yield 5.7 per 
cent. For the moment there is nothing much ‘to 
go for’ in these shares. Nor in STEETLY, despite 
the 25 per cent. jump in profits and the raising 
of the dividend by 3 per cent. to 16 per cent. The 
shares at 68s. 6d. only yield 4} per cent. on the 
34 times covered dividend. This company, 
making heat-resisting furnace linings, has bene- 
fited from the expansion of the steel industry. I 
am sorry to see the sharp drop in the surplus for 
LIEBIGS, the group profits having fallen by 20 per 
cent. The dividend of I 1 per cent. tax free is main- 
tained, but the cover is now only 1.4 times on 
earnings. With the yield at 44s. 3d. nearly 9 per 
cent., these shares used to be a useful sweetener. 
* * * 

In suggesting two weeks ago a combined pur- 
chase of BANCROFT and CHARTERED as an averaging 
operation for distressed copper shareholders | 
had not seen the Chartered results for the year 
ending September last. Fortunately | was not too 
optimistic. The drop in net profits from £7 million 
to £4.8 million (following on the £100 fall in the 
price of copper) was no greater, and the cut in 
dividend from 35 per cent. to 30 per cent. was less 
than the market anticipated. Earnings were suf- 
ficient to cover the reduced dividend just about 
twice. At 43s>as against a high last year of 79s. 3d. 
the shares return a yield of nearly 104 per cent. 
without allowing for tax relief. As the outside 
investment income of the company is rising and 
will offset to some extent the further fall in royalty 
income the dividend might well be maintained 
this year, though the market is going for a small 
cut. The shares are not unattractive as a potential 
recovery stock. 
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Lily-livered or Work-shy? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 416 
Report by J. M. Cohen 
The usual prize of six guineas was offered for a translation of du Bellay’s sonnet to the 


Cardinal's secretary, Le Breton: 


Le Breton est scavant, et scait fort bien escrire 

En Francois, et Tuscan, en Grec, et én Romain, 
I! est en son parler plaisant et fort humain, 

Il est bon compaignon, et dit le mot pour rire. 

Il a bon jugement, et scait fort bien eslire 
Le blanc d’avec le noir: il est bon escrivain, 

Et pour bien compasser une lettre a la main, 
Il y est excellent autant qu’on scauroit dire. 

Mais il est paresseux, et craint tant-son mestier, 
Que, s'il devoit jeuner, ce croy-je, un mois entier, 
Il ne travailleroit seulement un quart d’heure: 

Bref, il est si poltron, pour bien le deviser, 

Que, depuis quatre mois, qu’en ma chambre 
il demeure, 
Son umbre seulement me fait poltronniser. 


This is not one of the best of du Bellay’s sonnets, 
complains S. MacNeill Campbell. So why set it? 
I chose it as offering an opportunity for colloquial 
writing. My last two choices demanded an 
elevated style, and the Ceppéde sonnet (Competi- 
tion No. 399) frightened off some habitual en- 
trants. This last piece has tempted thém back. But 
I don’t believe it is any easier to write a sonnet in 
flat language, and containing only a few thoughts 
and images, than to reproduce something more 
metaphysical that requires greater verbal subtlety. 
Skill is often enhanced by the sheer magnitude 
of the challenge. In fact it is thelast lines of this 
du Bellay sonnet that, presenting the greatest 
problem, also called out the maximum of 
ingenuity. 


The verb. poltronniser is not given in most dic- 
tionaries. It was not, however, as Barbara Roe 
takes it, invented by du Bellay. Marot had used 
it before him. But it has a somewhat ‘jabber- 
wocky’ look, and justifies a bit of extra colloquial 
freedom. D. L. L. Clarke, taking the obvious 
rhyme shirk-work, ends: ‘The man’s mere shadow 
makes me shy off work’; J. E. Cunningham, re- 
garding the word as a coinage, ends: ‘Just by his 
shadow I’ve become work-shy,’ and W. Cuthbert 
Robb translates it as ‘makes me twerpish.’ This 
last liberty would be more excusable if he had 
not ended line four with ‘jovial withal.’ Mr. 
Campbell similarly includes iwis and chore in a 
single verse. You can’t have it both ways. 


The first prize of three guineas goes to Barbara 
Roe, who admirably conveys du Bellay’s sub- 
irony; the second of two guineas to P. A. T. 
O’Donnell—I’m not certain whether ‘indite’ isn’t 
a bad choice, and his excellent ending is a little 
far from the French; the third of one guinea is 


for Miss A. M. Davis, a little more literary in her 
language but delightful in her final lines. 


Among runners-up, besides those already re- 
ferred to, H. Hardman would have had a share 
if he had sustained the excellence of his octet to 
the end. I cannot see how he makes jeuner mean 
dispensed, nor can I feel that "tween me and you 
in line 12 is anything but a weak get-out. There 
is very little punch in a concluding rhyme you-too. 
Still, his sonnet is worth printing for the colloquial 
ease of its opening: 


This learned man, Le Breton here, can write 
First-rate Italian, Latin, French, and Greek. 

His talk is witty, human, not a streak 

Of stiffness there—he makes you laugh all right. 
His judgment’s sound, he can sift black from white. 
What’s more, he has the scrivener’s technique; 
His gift for letter-drafting is unique, 

Or near enough for any appetite. 

But he’s a sluggard, so dislikes his job 

That if dispensed f’r a month I bet a bob 

He wouldn't stoop to fifteen minutes’ grind; 
He’s lily-livered, and ’tween me and you 

In four months’ stay at my address I find 

His mere shade turns me lily-livered too. 


J. A. Lindon starts with a swing, and pulls off 
a daring rhyme (showman-acumen), but flops 
at the end (pusillanimous-thus). Nothing is 
so jarring as a redundant ‘thus’ introduced only 
for the rhyme’s sake. It stands out like an odd 
button on a smart waistcoat. Finally, Miss N. 
Chisholm is very racy, but at moments forgets 
her model. I enjoyed her opening: 


The learned Breton, the cleric secretary, 

Fluent in French, Italian, and Latin and Greek, 
Of polished address, so relaxed, so literary, 
Always belonging, so clever, so devilish quick. 


But is this the Cardinal’s secretary, or some great- 
grand-nephew of Browning’s Bishop Blougram? 
If a competitor decides not to be literal, there must 
at least be some faithfulness to the spirit of the 
poem. This necessity rules out the Lallans version 
of D. Drummond, who renders le mot pour rire 
as ‘crack as herty as yer Hogmonay.’ This treat- 
ment might suit Villon, buit one can’t imagine a 
modern du Bellay writing anything but accepted 
English. 

One final plea. Will competitors please forswear 
those worn poeticisms: wight, troth, eke, doth, 
for which their translations are always and 
immediately sorted into the pile of ‘impossibles.’ 


FEBRUARY 21,- 1958 
PRIZES 


(BARBARA ROBE) 


Le Breton is a scholar, and can write 
French, Tuscan, Greek and Latin, all the four; 
Of pleasant, friendly manner, he is quite 

A genial fellow, and a wit, what’s more. 

His judgment is so sound, no one is better 
At telling black from white; he can compose 
And write a truly admirable letter— 

That is, as far as anybody knows. 

But by his work he’s plainly terrified : 

If made to fast a month, he couldn’t bear 
More than ten minutes’ duty, I would swear, 
For his poltroonery can’t be denied: 

After four months of him, if I go near 

His very shadow, I’m poltroonified. 


(P. A. T. O'DONNELL) 
Le Breton is a scholar. He can write 
Excellent French, Italian, Latin, Greek. 
He’s as good company as one could seek, 
Talks affably and warmly, keeps it light. 
He’s shrewd as well, and soon tells black from 
white. 
His style is most accomplished—not to speak 
Of penmanship, in which his skill’s unique; 
A fairer letter no one could indite. 
He’s idle, though, and, faced with duty, shies. 
He'd fast a solid month, it’s my surmise, 
As soon as work a quarter of an hour. 
He’s such a shirker—to epitomise 
My room-mate of four months—I’ve learnt the 


power 
Of his mere shadow to immobilise. 


(MISS A. M. DAVIS) 
A learnéd man, Le Breton; he can write 
With skill in French, Italian, Latin, Greek; 
No pedant he, his talking is delight; 
He charms with wit; ’tis joy with him to speak. 
With flawless taste this man can well discern... 
Good grain from chaff; a letter he’ll dispatch 
With graceful ease, as far as one can learn, 
The writing peerless—none his powers can match. 
But laziness decoys him from his work— 
Thus, even though he were condemned to fast 
Fully a month, yet still his tasks he’d shirk, 
And idle every day from first to last. 
Four months my guest; so lily-livered he, 
His very shadow lily-livers me. > 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 419 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


An advertisement of a novel published last 
year quoted from the book: ‘Ida’s idea of Heaven 
was sitting in front of a large fire, eating pepper- 
mint creams washed down with stout.’ Cgmpeti- 
tors are invited, for the usual prizes, to submit 
the ideas of Heaven entertained by any three 
of the following: charwoman, lawyer, . dock 
labourer, shop steward, burglar, journalist, police- 
man or any other occupation calculated to pro- 
duce an amusing entry. Limit: 100 words of prose. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
419, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by March 
4. Results on March 14. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 980 


ACROSS 

1 Sunshine is tops here, that’s (7). 
cheering (6). 

4 Indulged in wholesale murder on 


the moors? (4-4 (Moore) (7). 


) me 
10 Of course, it involves a climb (2-5). 29 Lack of argument led to this kind 


11 Regret the dart, in the kitchen of enclosure (8). 


garden? (7) 
12 Flowing with milk and honey, the 


girl’s country (10). DOWN 


13 “Waving his wild tail and walking 1 The function of the dressmaker’s 23 A shot in the dark for a shot? (5) 
dummy is legal (5, 4 . - ° 
15 To us belongs the imp, says the 2 The boat’s unloaded stewie. 26 Drinks up with a bounce (4). 

ey come from clean homes ) 
17 Honest, there’s not a fraction of 5 Here, it sounds, the hungry girl SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 978 
took a swallow! 9) 


by his wild ——’ (Kipling) (4). 
Editor (7). 
truth in:it! (7) 


27 Or ‘New Foes with an Old Face’ 14 Zia’s litter brings a flower from 


28 ‘I never nursed a dear —— To 16 Used by the ganger for serving his 
glad me with its soft black eye’ 


30 The low hound! (6) 





Solution on March 7 


Queen Charlotte’s country (10). 10 


lunch on the line? (4-5) 

18 Concerning the lack of Scottish 
perfume, it’s come back! (9) 12 

20 It takes a pleaser to indulge in 
recidivism (7). 

22 Three times as much? They’re 
pitching it high! (7) is 


25 Furious fashion (4) 








ACROSS.—1 Paratroops. 6 Acid. 10 
Tonal. 11 All-ruling. 12 Poor thing. 


19 Ne’er sin, even to get Guernsey 6 Duty or pleasure in going to the 13 Noble. 14 Canalising. 16 Adam. 18 


lilies (7). old place? 


Rift. 20 Daily dozen, 23 Elgar. 24 Handi- 


21 Always up to fashion in a sweet 7 The way the rockets go in the work. 27 Trombones. 28 Inorb, 29 Rank. 


lace (7). : west? (7) 
23 Backward island,thoughskilled(4). 8 Bales of fur (5). 


30 Cyclostyle. 
DOWN .—1 Put up. 2 Rangoon. 3 Tell- 
tale. 4 Okapi. 5 Polygonal. 7 ‘Climbed. 


24 Confused paragraphs contain 9 “The very word is like a —— 3 Doggerman. 9 Gunny, 14 Carpenter. 


praise for the assessors (10). (Keats) (4). 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth 


Century Dictionary and 
a cents sehinn Son one auinen Gite ewanded to Ge ostiins of Che fiat tee eubtentonieniaes 
opened on March 4. Address solutions: Crossword No. 980, 99 Gower St., Londen, WC1, Miss C. D. PLANT, ¥ hong 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


15 Sea-shanty. 17 Oddities, 19 Foghorn. 
21 Zoology. 22 Grabs. 25 Nasal, 26 Kebie. 
PRIZEWINNERS 


ii Heathercroh, 


a second prize of 


Surrey, and Mars. 
Totland Bay, I. of we 


2 3 4 45 6 7 8 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Boxnumbers 
Is, extra. Classified Advertisement 
The Spectator Led., 
Lenden, WC1. 
Telephone EUSten 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BRIFISH FILM ENSTITUTE requires an edi- 
terial assistant in Publications Department. An 
informed and cnthusiastic interest in the cinema, 
writing ability, some knowledge of magazine 
preductiom are important qualifications; profes- 
sional journalistic experience not essential.— 
Apply in writing, stating age and qualifications 
te Secretary, British Film Institute, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.C.2. 

MARIE CUREE MEMORIAL FOUNDATION. 
Applications are imvited for the post of Secre- 
tary toe the Committee for Scotland. Applicants 
sheutd have an ability for gencral organising and 
administration and preferably possess some e¢x- 
perienee in Charitable Appeal work and Public 
Relations. The salary offered is around £880 to 
£1,000 depending upen qualifications, though a 
highes: salary might be paid to an extremely 
suitable applicant, The post is open to.a person 
ef cither sex, and the offices are im Edinburgh. 
The sueeessful applicant will be expected te act 
as Secretary to two House Committees—one in 
Glasgow and one in Fife. Applications should 
be submitted in writing to the Foundation, c/o 
Messrs. Strathern & Blair, W.S., 12 South 
Charlotte Street, Edinburgh 2. 

NATIONAL TRUST requires man, with journa- 
listic experience, to deal with Press and Public 
Relations work and te whom the importance and 
seope of the work is of more interest than the 
modest salary offered.—Write 42 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W.T, 

STELEA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Craring €ross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644. 

THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE needs male 
teachers. to prepare .adule men students for 
6.C.E. (O. level) in Eng. Lang., French, Phys... 
€bem., Maths, Hist. (Eur.). Two classes per wk. 
in eves. The College has many clubs and socictics, 
—Write for particulars (rates ef pay, ete.), and 
application forms to College Secretary, Crown- 
dale Read, N.W.1 























SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN (48), g00d presence, intelligent, adaptabic, 
secks part-time employment, twe or three cven- 
ines weekly, London.—Box 1670. 





» 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


GWEN JOHN at the MATTHIESEN GAL- 
LERY, Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-2. Until Mareh 8. 
—i42 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 














WMPERIAL ENSTITUTE, S.W.7, PAINFINGS 
BY MARY FILER. #4 Feb.-2 Mar. Admission 
Free. Mon.-Fri, 10-4.30, Sat. 10-5, Sum 2.306, 


FNSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S$... t. Eecture by Dn. Jose Alberich, on ‘Los 
ingleses em la orba de Pio Baroja,’ on 28th 
February, at 6 pwn. 

INTERNATIONAL FURNISHING TEXTILE 
EXHIBITION, introducing new ciegance of de- 
sign, texture and colour frem France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Germany, Ttaly, America, 
England, Seotland and Ireland. February 17th 
te March Ist, at WOOLLANDS ef KNIGHTS- 
BRIDGE, $.W.f. Sloane 4545. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.4. 
YOAN GRIS ¢1887-1927)—Fifty Works. First 
important Exhibition in 13 February- 
22 March. Daily, 16-5.30. Sats., 12.38 
ROLAND, BROWSE. & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
St., WK ORS’ DRAWINGS: Paintings 
by BERNARD DUNSTAN. 

UNIVERSTEY OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitie® ‘Seme Aspects of the Seciad 
History of Poland im the 19th Century. / e— 
Peasants and the 2. Question’; Gp “The 
Liberal Movement and the So-called Organic 
Activity’ wilt be delivered by Professor S. 
Kicniewicz €Warsaw) at 5 p.m. om 4 and 6 March 

















eee 


. Unixersity of London, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION "FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar, 





SUPREMELY HELPFUL 
BOOKS 


By DR. MARIE STOPES 
‘Martie? Leve” (26th Ed), 7s. 64. 
‘Change ef Life im Men and? Women,’ 7s. 6d. 
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1958 


SPANISH CASTLES, R.1.B.A.. 66 Portland 
ay W.1. Until 28th February. Mon.-Fri. 10-7, 
Sat. 10-5. Admission Free. 

aruneTeabaans Proves survivel. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEE. 5351. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A Iecture entiticd 
‘Problems of the Norway Lg 1940° will 











be delivered by Prof Hub h (Benn), 
at 5.30 p.m. on 4 March, rt University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION 


FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. —James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of two 
lectures entitied ‘Happiness.’ (i) ‘Happiness con- 
sidered as the end and meaning of human nature’; 
(i) ‘Happiness considered as’ one of the finc 
arts’ will be delivered by Professor R. Polin 
(Lille), at 5.15 p.m, on 4 and 5 March, at.Bed- 
ford College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, — James 
Henderson, Academic Regi 





YOUNG CONTEMPORARIES—R.B.A. Gal- 
leries, Suffolk St. Big selection frem al) Art 
Schools in Britain. Daily 10-5 €10-7 Weds.). Sun. 
2-6. Until 10th Mar. Entry ts. 6d. 








THEATRE 


TOWER, 7 30, 21, 22, 23 €Mems.), 27, 28 Feb., 
1 Mar. Eliot's THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK. 
Coming: WHO CARES? CAN 5111 (CAN 3475 
before 6); Canonbury, N.1. 











PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion im these 
columns can be aceepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same weck. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


ARMAND GEORGES, author of ‘Crusade 
Against Loncliness,” now cditing ‘“Bed-sitter 
Tribe’ Book requires gay or sad truce experiences 
from people who have lived in digs or bed- 
sitters, All letters acknowledged.—1005 Rom- 
ferd Road, Londow, E.12. 


BED-WETTING can be stopped by wonderful 
mew method as discussed on B.B.C. Television. 
Free information, write te Enurex Co., 119 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

CARDS and Notepaper printed with address, 
etc, Send stp. for samples & prices.—S. Vernen, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, mr, Manchester. 


CANCER PATIENT €8123). b ah man (45), 
suffers greatfy from a 
his delicate wife has “ave young cabees to care 
for. Grants are needed fer extra coal and 




















Jewellery welcomed. 


+ Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, 


S.W.t, 


EGGHEADS THEATRICAL galore (who pin- 
ups statistical deplore) read ENCORE. 
10s. six issues from. Dpt. S, 25 Howland St., W.1. 


FOOTBALL,—Particulars of statistical method 
of forecasting results —Bow 4355. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, you 
and sets on request. Stamps alse 
Details, quuatiis Gut cater wr toe te 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELE? Readers 
having anything = sell or professional services to 
offer are to bring announcements to 
the notice of = ts thousands of readers of 
the ‘SPECTAT Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost i 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should reach the ‘SPECFATOR” Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.t with remittanee, by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication. 

HOMOSEXUALITY, ‘Judge Not.’ Aymer 
Roberts’ serious An 
Observer Book of the Year. 16s.—Beokselfers 
or Linden Press, 2@ Took’s Court, E.C.4. 




















Pest ts. 
HYPNOTISE ss Robinson, ss for 
nervous disorders. Sun. to Thurs. . 390%. 





IF ¥OU SIMPLY ask for sherry, ae you de- 

serve whatever you get. If you ask for E) Cid, 

then you get the sherry you deserve. Quite a 

different thing. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Humar Female and 

the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 

fer our Free Price List and Literature on 

Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 

Londom, W.t. DX, 

MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good meals 

, a giving them Rayncr’s delightiub Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CQNTACT LENSES 
—~ — epochal 











by for 26 years im the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible Lenses. For 
advice, free booklet SS eee ee 
write Dept, 274, David Black Lid., 45 


Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel, Ger, 253%, 7 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993, 
Suchen op Miberpect. Leeds, Newcastle, Gias- 
gow, Ctc., ee. — 








SMOKING. New Cure. Drugiess. Effortiess, — 
Write Mr. Ridley, Taggart Av., LivespeokK 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SU chang- 
ing their address send their new address 
te the Subscription Manager by before 
tite first issue 





artist ing 
» bour, Large seclude@ gatden.—Box 1679. 
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SHORTEST! FASTEST! 





7° SOUTH AFRICA 


FLY DC-7B 
via WEST COAST ROUTE 


; FIRST AND TOURIST CLASS 


4 ALSO THREE SERVICES PER WEEK : 


— 


VIA ROME AND NAIROBI I 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


¢in association with B.O.A.C. & C.A.A.) 


A = 


ae a Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South African 
, Seuth Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
Telephone : WHitehall 4488. For reservatiens ’ phone V ICtoria 2323. 


London, W.C.2 
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Better Books 
annual 


progress 
Don’t miss it! 


Better Books 


94 CHARING GROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
ERA SS 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALM AS. RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LFD. 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 311) 














HOLIDAYS IN THE 
U.S.A. & CANADA 


11 days’ inclusive holiday by air 
and bus; Meatreal, 
Terento, Quebec £184.16s. 


13 days’ inclusive holi air 
and bus; New York miedo 


Washington, Niagara Falls 
£198.2s. 

17 days’ mg holiday by air 

and bus; New York, 

Ww Niagara 

Teronte, Mentreai £206.12s. 


17 days’ inclusive holiday by air 
am? bus; Mbentreal, A 


New York £208. 16s. 


Full details in bookiet free from 
Dept. S COOKS 
Berkeley Street. London, W.1 
and branches 


and from Dean & Dawson 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
Kings Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201. ba ae 
THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and spread with BURGESS 
Anchovy Paste. 


THE NEW WAY to buy furniture offers excep- 
tional advantages for those spending from £70 
to £700 (or over £50 for carpets). Unlimited 
selection (over 100 leading manufacturers repre- 
sented in our Pictorial Reference Library); free 
consultative advice by im>artial experts, helps 
you to find the best style and value for your 


needs. Final choice from absolutely full ranges 
in nearby makers’ showrooms. The Carpet 
Selection Centre is at same address. Outstanding 


including 200 miles free 
desired. Write for details 
or come and sce this unique method pioneered 
by Andrews of London & Oxford (Estab. 1845). 
Write down the address--THE FURNITURE 
SELECTION CENTRE. First Floor Sales Office, 
Berwick House, 139/143 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Between Oxford Circus and Tottenham Court 
Road. Open till 6 p.m. on Saturday. 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 


purchase facilities 
delivery; terms if 


white. wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


WOULD YOU CARE to send your ‘Spectator,’ 
when read, to a needy person or worthy organi- 
sation? If so send your name and address to the 
Sales Manager. the ‘Spectator.’ 


YOU CAN RETIRE on as little as £5 a week— 
if you know how. Cecil Chisholm’s book, ‘The 
fed of Retirement,’ contains practical advice on 
saving, investment, and then how to make every 
pound go further, Worth its weight in gold, and 
published by Pheenix. From your bookshop, 
12s. 6d. 

YOUR OWN LENSES 
modern frame, 10s, (p. & p 
15s. Send old frame.—Bell’s Ltd., 
Southport. Est. 45 years 


Fitted Free to new 
Is.). Two-tone frame 
50 King Street, 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE : UNIVERSITY | OF LEF DS. THE FACUL- 
TIES OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 
MEDICINE. Post-graduate Scholarships. Appli- 
cations are invited for not mor. than three Post- 
graduate Research Scholarships tenable at the 
University of Leeds by graduates of other Uni- 
versities. These Scholarships, each of the value 
of £330 a year, plus fees, will be tenable from 
1st October. 1958, for advanced study or research 
in the Faculties of Science, Technology and 
Medicine. and will be renewable annually. 
Maximum tenure three years. Applications (in- 
cluding those students who will graduate in 
June, 1958) should be submitted on forms ob- 
tainable from the Reg'strar, The University, 
Leeds 2. Closing date Ist May, 1958. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CAN You ‘DRAW? Why not take a Home 
Study course in anatomy, fashion design, lay- 
out, poster and illustration with the FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SCHOOLS? We will help you to a 
well paid spare-time occupation in Commer- 
cial Art, Write for FREE talent test and opinion 
of your ability to Famous Artists Schools, 43 


Westport, Godalming, Surrey. os 
COMMON ENTRANCE. Boys carefully 
coached in ideal conditions. — Headmaster, 


Broomham. Guestling, near Hastings. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Manaz*ment, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in bu;iness subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which intcrested to Metro- 


politan College, K.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, EC.4. = 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas, Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Law Teachers’ Diplomas. Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Training. 
Prospectus. 

PAINTING GIVES JOY. Artist (Exhibitor 
PARIS—R.B.A., R.O.1. (present) National 
Society, etc.) has vacancy two private pupils in 
warm West London studio. Beginners welcome.— 
Mason. EAL. 2888 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B,, B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 














ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958. Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A, (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 

THE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LITERARY 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write, BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
without time limit.—Prospectus Dept,, London 
Schoo! of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. ‘There are LSJ students all over the 
world.’ 
AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories. etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE! DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1, (GER. 1067-9). 


BOOKCASES make homes homely! Phenix 
offer Britain’s widest range, and the BSI ‘kite- 
mark’ is your guarantee of their construction. 
You will find in our 28-page illustrated catalogue 
scores of bookhousing ideas. Prices from £7. 
Free copy from Pheenix Bookcase Gallery (Dept. 
S.R.), 36a St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C.2; or call. 


BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange : for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
ls. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.t1. 


BOOKS PURCHASED. All subjects, any quan- 
tity. Especially current Review copies. Also L.P. 
Records.—P, J. Brewer, 374 Gray's Inn Road, 
London, W.C.1. 


FRENCH BOOK SALE. 














“biography, 


Fiction, 


travel, art, etc. Thousands of bargains. February 
19-March 1. List on request.—Hachette, 127 
Regent Street, W. 1. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers. FREE R.2, ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,” from B.A, School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1}. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6c. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min charge 4s. — R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 





QUICK, Accurate ‘typing. Reasonable charges. 
Shorthand dictation. London area.—Mrs. Lucie- 
Smith, 24 Sydney Street, S.W.3, FLA. 2364. 


STORIES WANTED | ‘by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept, C23. FREE, “The Professional) Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Scnd today for interest- 
ing free booklet for new writers. R.I. students 
have sold contributions to 1,750 editors—a record 
without paraliel.—Regent Institute (Dept, 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
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SHOPPING BY POST HOTELS 
ABANDON DULL MEALS. JERSEY NEW APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
POTATOES. Skins removed, Heating only re- Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 


quired. Grown and Packed in Jersey. Tins, 
1 Ib, 13 oz. net, 6 for 18s. Mixed Parcel: 3 tins 
Potatoes, 3 Ib. Large Prunes and 3 tins (3} oz. 
net) Finest Norwegian Peeled Shrimps, all for 
33s. Prices Post Paid—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
DIRECT FROM JAFFA ! 40 Ib. luscious largest 
ORANGES, 40s. GRAPEFRUIT, 45s. 
FRUIT OF THE MONTH CLUB. (P) 
33 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 


Each Carton contains : 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole Roast 

Chicken, 1 Ib, Finest Ox Tongue, 12 0z_ tin. 

Frankfurters, § oz. tin Chicken Fillets in Pork, 

144 oz. Asparagus Tips and 12 oz. Braised 

Kidneys. Sent for only £2 post paid. Two cartons 
£3 17s. 6d, C.W.O. 


Grays 
Dept. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE GRANULATED SOAP for washing the 
finest silks and woollens in 28 Ib. drums at 42s. 
carriage paid. — Temple Trading Co., 197 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C.4. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-erochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
— Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
reland. 




















SMOKERS’ COUGH, CHRONIC CATARRH. 
—Garlisol _ deodorised (non-smell) garlic 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial and 
pulmonary irritaion and their sequela, Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor- 
mation.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 


SCENTED VIOLETS, Anemones & carly spring 
flowers posted, Hs. and £1 boxes. — ‘Poltesco 
Flowers,” Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 

SHERRIES (bottied in Spain). Case lots at 
wholesale prices from Brooks & Bohm (Wine- 
shippers) Ltd., 90 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 











CARPET REPAIRS 


ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order. Often a small repair extends 
their life. Neglected, their value deteriorates. We 
repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable ‘cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service, Esti- 
mates and -expert advice free.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY. 2550. 











ACCOMMODATION 


DIPLOMATS, DOCTORS, DEBS, Skiers, Solici- 
tors, Secretaries, etc., sharing a flat can halve 
your expenses. References exchanged. Details. 
SHARE-A-FLAT, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD. 
1803. 

WANTED, about end March, 2 (or 3) rooms, 
bathrm. & kitchenette, unfurn. or partly furn, in 
private house, St. John’s Wood, or nr., by sgle. 
lady (retd. S.R.N.). Reasonable rent.—Box 1748. 














AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends: for-whom a subscription is 
opened.as:a birthday gift. 


‘Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 


THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 E 














Pennines. A “Signpost’’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A,, 
R.A.C. Tel.: 7 

BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Clift. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front, Gdsns., 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 





FOLKESTONE. Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food. Weeks, days. 


1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring- 
ford. Stay in the Island’s loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A, R.A.C, Details from the 
Manager. 





FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
NEAR OXFORD, This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side, and within easy motoring distance of Cots- 
wolds, Chilterns and Thames, Famous for good 
food. Club licence, delightful bar and friendly, 
informa! hospitality. Lawn tennis, table tennis, 
billiards and television room. Children Wel- 
comed. Brochure. STUDLEY PRIORY COUN- 
TRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, 
Oxtord, _ Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restful 
holiday. Early bookings advisable. Brochure 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 
Campden. 
SHANKLIN 2009. Katrick Private Hotel. 
Highly commended for good food. H. & c. 
Interior mattresses. Television. Free car park. 
6 gms. to 8} gns. S.a.e. 
SKI IN SCOTLAND 
at 
CRAIGLYNNE HOTEL 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY 
Phone : 97 
Amind the splendour of the Grampian Mountains 
Piease write for brochure to: 
C. B. Sutton 

















SWITZERLAND. Spend your Spring holidays in 
a charming 18th century Chalet amidst fields of 
narcissi in sunny Alpine valley. New téléférique 
to mountain reserve. Wonderful view, walks, 
flowers, riding, tennis, swimming, Private car 
tours. Excellent cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, friendly 
atmosphere and inexpensive terms. Details: 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bon Accueil, 
Chateau-d’Oex. 

WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Billiards, Unlicensed. 








HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


A HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND for little 
more than the train fare. Delightful inclusive 
holidays can be had for as little as 24 gns. for 14 
days. Write for illustrated booklet and full de 
tails to Dept. C.S., Swiss Travel Service Ltd., 
69 Ebury Street, Victoria, London, S_W.1. 
SLOane 7111. 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS not 








mass pro- 
duced. If you dislike group travel you will find 
our prices AND personal service just what you 
want. Brochure from: Business and Holiday 
Travel Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2, WHitehall 4114. 

FARM, near sandy bay, welcomes families. 
Special facilities for babies. Own transport ad- 
visable. — Stutely, Potts Farm, Ash, Canter- 


bury. 








LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 


HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s. Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 








MOUNTAIN FARMHOUSE, Snowdonia. Fine 
views, rooms and food. Log fires. Constant hot 
water. 8 gns. incl.—Box 1681. 
YUGOSLAVIA AND GREECE 
17-day conducted air and coach tour to Bled 
and Opatija, 36 gns. 
15-day air holiday to Lovran, 40 gns. 
16-day air holiday via Venice to Bled and 
Opatija, 43 gns. . 
15-day boat and coach cruise to Opatija, Split 
and Dubrovnik,.from 46 gns. 
16-day luxury Daimatian Coast cruise, 77 gns. 
We have prepared a special booklet of tours 
to Greece and the Greek Islands—16 days 
to 28 days, from 62 gns. 
Apply for full details and brochure to: 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. (DEPT. S), 

(In conjunction with See Yugoslavia Ltd.), 
78 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 9351/2, 

287 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
CHAncery 4627/8 














and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- = 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 50-TON KETCH, 6 berths, cruises France, 
W.14. PARK 8392. Spain.—Hebe, Cana! Basin, Exeter. 
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